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Affairs ‘Of Wool And Sheep 








To Consolidate Advances 

In the strategy of successful war- 
fare the time comes to consolidate ad- 
that made. The 


whole line must be brought forward 


vances have been 
to conform to the positions on new 
ground taken at great sacrifice. 

‘In common with the most of civilized 
humanity wool growers have suffered 
in recent years partly through defects 
in their own commercial customs or 
practices result of 
faults in the national scheme of finance 
and industrial action. 
the strategy 
have been strengthened, as they relat- 
ed to agriculture, by the tariff act, the 
co-operative marketing law, the pack- 
ers and stockyards act, and the assur- 


and partly as a 


These revealed 


weaknesses in national 


ance of passage of the rural credits act 
gives confidence that. the job will be 
completed. 

It remains for the rank and file to 
‘ring their part of the line into con- 
formity with the new positions. U.°- 
this the new 
ground may have to be surrendered— 
the tariff. Greater efficiency in pro- 
ducing and selling, team work between 
individuals and associations—these will 
make the wool growers’ 


less is done some of 


division se- 


cond to none in America’s great army 


of industry. 
The Spirit of 1923. 
The 


notable 


winter conventions have been 
for the universal determina- 
tion to organize and co-operate. 
several seasons it has been a case of 


For 
catch-as-catch-can. Anything to meet 
immediate obligations. Now there is 
prospect of being able to pay interest 
and to work on the principar as well. 
The grower has confidence and so has 
the banker. 

Conditions of 1923 make it possible 
for wool growers to do their market- 
ing in accordance with their own best 


judgment. Group planning and group 


action are necessary ‘if there is to be 
a departure from the old system of 
dumping the whole clip upon the trade 
in a few weeks and each one attempt- 
ing to out dicker his neighbor in a 
kind of deal of which neither knows 
one quarter as much as the buyer. 
The report of the Spokane commit- 
tee is worthy of the careful study of 
wool It is printed in 


every grower. 


this issue. 
What the Consumer Pays. 

The convention did not ask Congress 
to force the packers into the retail 
meat business. To do so would be as 
reasonable and fruitful as barking at 
the moon. 

Two large classes are being injured 
by the high cost of retailing meat— 
the consumers and the producers. The 
latter are endeavoring to work a profit 
out of live-weight prices that favor 
In this way 
But the 
consumer must be willing to help him- 
self. So long as ninety per cent of 
the buyers want twenty-five per cent 
of the carcass and are unwilling to go 
round the corner to shop for better 
meat or lower prices—that long will 
there be kicks about prices. 


generous consumption. 


they help the consumer. 


The government cannot change peo- 
ple, but it can show them what is to 
be gained by changing their ways and 
so help them to help themselves. This 
is the thought back of the convention 
resolution entitled “Systematized Buy- 
ing.” Secretary Hoover originated the 
idea but as yet he has not started to 
work it out. 

There is no thought of having the 
government go into the retail business. 
The problem is one of sociology. The 
right lines of organization and pro- 
cedure in co-operative buying must be 
worked out and demonstrated. When 
this is done the idea will spread as 
fast as “Piggly Wiggly.” 
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The Fifty-Eighth Annual Convention 


Confidence Shown in the Future—Constructive Planning for Conservative Development 
Through Organization and Co-operation. 





The Convention at Work 


The fifty-eighth annual convention 
was unanimously voted to have been 
one of the best recorded in the annals 
The 


vote was cast voluntarily and spon- 


of the industry of wool growing. 


taneously by over five hundred sheep- 
men mainly from the Northwest and 
a good representation of the faithful 
organization workers from the other 
states. 

With every expression of satisfac- 
tion and approval there went, and still 
goes enthusiastic admiration and ap- 
preciation of Spokane, of the Wash- 
ington wool growers and of the spirit 
of the citizens of the Iniand Empire. 
They know how to do things in Spok- 


ane and their knowledge does not lie 


idle. Hospitality reached its height at 
the banquet given in the evening of 


the second day of the convention. A 
motion was made by Dr. Wilson that 
the convention meet regularly in Spok- 
ane and that its sessions be held semi- 
annually. The motion was not put to 
formal vote but the last amendment 
to the amendment to the substitute 


motion called for semi-weekly sessions. 


The hilarity was a wholesome mani- 
festation of the assurance of victory 
over one of the most difficult times 
that ever came upon any business or 
upon any set of men. 

Wool growers are not inclined to 
rest upon the accomplishments of per- 
manent gain through better financial 
and tariff legislation that have been 
attained to fortify fundamental weak- 
ness revealed by the stress inaugur- 
ated on May 18, 1920. They are going 
right on to the adoption and practice 
of all: the principles that have been 
built into other lines of production and 


business. future 


No critic can say 
that American wool growers have 


failed fully to help themselves apart 
from what they have asked or may 
ask from legislative bodies. 

It was clearly recognized at Spok- 
ane that the great need of the busi- 
ness is for more intelligent and bet- 
ter regulated marketing. Neither of 
these can properly be gone about with- 
out that support and participation of 
the rank and file which comes througn 
the concerted action of members of a 
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wisely planned and well conducted 


organization. 

Organization is the big word and its 
companion and complement is 
operation.” Wool not 
unmindful of the magnitude and value 
of the accomplishments of the Califor- 
nia organizatiohs of fruit growers. In 
starting out to plan action for similar 
benefits to shippers of lambs and wool 


“oo. 


growers are 


striking contrasts were 
The citrus products originate in small 


lots in a restricted territory and their 


recognized, 


consumption and distribution is nation- 
wide. The wool man’s consumers are 
the 
chiefly located in two states and using 
the product of producers of all sec- 


tions. 


manufacturers, few in number, 


And yet the wool grower can 


and will obtain profits from group 
action as they have been secured by 
the fruit men. He will observe the 
same principles but the detail 


method will be different and accom- 


and 


plishment more gradual. 


At every step of consideration of 
wool marketing and sheep marketing; 
committee men were thrown back upon 
the fact that organization must precede 
fruitful group or co-operative action, 
and finances must be assured to secure 
far reaching organization and to han- 
dle its undertakings. It was because 
of this that the committee on sheep 
marketing did not offer, at this con- 
vention, more detailed recommenda- 
tions for the stabilizing of market val- 
ues through such regulation of mar- 
ket receipts as is possible and as would 
prevent unnecessary gluts and breaks 
in prices. The growers have insuffi- 
cient machinery of organization for the 
collection of facts regarding. numbers 
of lambs to be marketed and the dates 
of their readiness 
Neither would it be possible to give 
effect to any scheme of assignment of 
shipping dates to various sections of 
to support of commission houses’ reg- 
ulation of arrivals until the shippers 


themselves are more generally align- 


for movement. 
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ed with organizations and ready to do 
what is found to be practical and nec- 
essary in making their associations be- 
come real affairs for business service. 

The sheep marketing committee con- 
sisted of Jay Dobbin (Oregon), A. R. 
Bohosky (Washington), H. C. Gardi- 
ner (Montana), Frank Gedney (Idaho), 
Henry Moss (Utah), and A. T. Spen- 
cer (California). After protracted dis- 
cussion they decided to join with the 
committee on organization and finance 
in recommendations for collections, 
through agencies at the markets, of 
funds needed for use in securing ef- 
fective organization. As shown by the 
report of the latter named committee 
it was left with the executive officers 
to consult and decide upon the best 
means of securing the financial sup- 
port of growers through payments col- 
lected at the markets. In making this 
decision the officers will also investi- 
gate means and possibilities of dis- 
tribution of receipts for the purpose of 
securing fewer and less violent price 
fluctuations. 

The report of the wool marketing 
committee is notable for its provision 
for co-operative action on the part of 
the various growers’ wool-marketing 
associations. 

Reports of special committees and 
of the committee on resolutions, the 
latter entitled “A Statement of Prin- 
ciples,” are printed in full in this issue. 
Mr. Frank Gedney of Idaho, presented 
from the floor of the convention, his 
resolution that had been rejected by 
the committee and which asked for 
modification of the immigration law 
to permit entrance from France and 
Spain of a larger number of immi- 
grants fitted for employment by own- 
ers of range sheep. By a close record 
vote the sustained the 
action of the committee. The com- 
mittee regard to 
shearing rates. The report to the 
provided for a rate of 
eleven and one-half cents per head but 
the convention sustained. those who 


argued that it is not advisable for the 
National 


convention 


Was reversed in 


convention 


Association to prescribe 


shearing wages to apply in all range 
States. 
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The Program 
The president’s address and the re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer. pre- 
sented at the opening are 
printed in this issue. They were pre- 


session 


ceded by a welcome to Spokane ex- 
tended by Dr. E. O. Holland, president 
of Washington State College, and a 
fitting response by Senator C. H. Wil- 
liams. 

Two speakers whose names appear- 
ed on the program as representatives 
of government bureaus closely related 
to the range business were detained by 
Howard M. 


was to have discussed the 


sickness in Washington. 
Gore en- 
Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and Chief Forester Greeley 


forcement of the 


had agreed to present reasons and 
methods for readjusting charges for 


grazing on the National Forests. A 
message from Col. Greeley stated that 
the Secretary of Agriculture had de- 
cided that the present rate of grazing 
charges should stand until the close 
of the 1924. .A number of 
wool growers, including the associa- 


season of 


tions’ president and secretary, had a 
conference with Col. Greeley ‘in Los 
31st, 


changed ideas upon the basic govern- 


Angeles on January and ex- 


ment policy of fixing grazing charges 
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and granting of permits on the for- 
ests. A more extended conference be- 
tween officers of stockmen’s associa- 
tions and representatives of the For- 
est Service will be held at Ogden early 
in March. 

Dr. W. B. Bell of the Washington 
office of the Biological Survey told the 
convention, in convincing terms, of the 
basis of the Survey’s methods and poli- 
cies for destruction of predatory ani- 
mals. There was little talk of boun- 
ties and sheepmen of all the states 
appear to consider that the road to 
control of coyotes lies in the plan of 
state 


co-operation in the poisoning 


work as planned by the Biological 
Survey. 

Advantages of holding wool in ware- 
houses under the Federal 
Warehouse Act were explained by H. 
K. Holman of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


licensed 


These houses are se- 
curing adequate financial accommoda- 
tions for their patrons through the ac- 
ceptance by Federal Reserve Banks of 
warehouse recespts as collateral for 
loans made upon unsold wool. 

R. S. Matheson discussed sheep mar- 
kets and marketing, drawing upon his 
long experience as principal sheep buy- 
er for Swift and Company. Mr. Mathe- 





The Convention at Play 
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son insisted that it is not possible to 
overload or break the lamb market 
with prime, milk-fat lambs marketed 
at the proper age and condition. With 
adequate supplies of lambs of this 
class consumption could be increased 
by as much as fifty per cent. He does 
not consider that the shipper has much 
to gain through even distribution of 
daily receipts at a single market, but 
believes that something might be gain- 
ed through more reasonable distribu- 
tion of shipments among the principal 
killing centers. Asked regarding the 
reason for shipments direct ro packers 
he explained that it was sometimes 
necessary to buy lambs offered at 
Western markets in excess of what 
could be slaughtered and to ship them 
to other points for slaugnter and dis- 
tribution to the Eastern coast trade. 
Shipment of carloads of dressed lambs 
is the exception. Lamb carcasses must 
be on hand at points where beef and 
pork are available for making up mixed 
cars for branch houses selling at local 
points. 


Financing of sheep raising through 
loans from joint stock land banks was 
explained by Mr. C. C. Colt, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Portland. Mr. Colt also explained the 
provisions of the Capper bill and show- 
ed how the enactment of this measure 
would provide greatly improved facili- 
ties for financing livestock production. 

The afternoon of the second day, 
Thursday, was devoted to wool mar- 
keting. M. Staff, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company of Chicago, spoke in optim- 
istic vein of wool market conditions 
and gave convincing proof of the value 
to the grower of the orderly market- 
ing of wool through agencies or com- 
mission houses that do not speculate in 
wools but specialize in giving service 
to growers. A general discussion was 
opened by R. A. Ward of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers and closed 
by F. A. Ellenwood, who presented the 
report of the wool marketing commit- 
tee. This report is printed on page 19 
of this issue. 


On Friday morning Dr. J. M. Wil- 
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son and Kleber H. Hadsell of Wyo- 
ming discussed the status and the need 
of national and state laws for the iden- 
tification of shoddy. They were fol- 
lowed by Archie Prior, who accounted 
for the large yields of lambs dropped 
by range ewes in the Yakima country. 
His remarks will be printed in a later 
number of the Wool Grower. 

Committee reports were discussed 
and passed upon at the closing session, 
followed by the election of officers. 
President Hagenbarth, vice-presidents 
Ellenwood, Campbell and Coffey and 
Secretary Marshall were continued in 
office by unanimous votes. Following 
the naming of state representatives on 
the national executive committee, Mr. 
J. Tom O’Brien, president of the Spok- 
ane Stockmen’s Club expressed the 
high regard in which Mr. Hagenbarth 
is held by Washington stockmen and 
presented him with a luxuriant virgin 
wool blanket from the Pendleton 
mills. 


Invitations for the 1924 convention 
were received from Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Biilings. De- 
cision will be made at the mid-year 
meeting of the executive committee. 
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The Banquet 
The beautiful Antoinette 
ball room of the Davenport Hotel was 
the scene of a gala event when Spok- 
ane tendered a Spokane style of ban- 
quet and entertainment to its conven- 


tion guests on the evening of Janu- 
ary 25th. 


The guests were admitted to the 
banquet room through a cieated chute 
and a dodge gate by which various 
cuts and sorts were made according to 
the humor of the officiating classers. 
The merriment and wit flowed until a 
late hour, added to by clever entertain- 
ment of the Davenport troupe and by 
Mr. J. Tom O’Brien, a master of toast- 
masters, who released speakers from 
the chute to handle the following sub- 
jects: At the Dodge Gate, the Na- 
tional Capital, by F. J. Hagenbarth; 
Strange Stories by a Strange Stranger; 
Sick Sheep and Sick Sheepmen, by Dr. 
S. B. Nelson; Montana Cutbacks by 
Senator C. H. Williams; Effect of the 
Volstead Act on Sheepmen by T. J. 
Drumheller ; Making the Sheepman the 
Goat by Dr. J. M. Wilson; More 
“Scotch” by Hugh Sproat ; Idaho Gum- 
mies by E. J. Iddings. 


Marie 








Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. President: 

As treasurer of your association I 
present the following statement of 
revenue and expense for the calendar 
year 1922. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Statement of Revenue and Expense 








Year 1922 
REVENUE: 
Donations 
MiscellaneOuUs ns $ 420.20 
Publicity Fund ........... 1,388.75 
Dues 
INdiVIdUAl] cecinceeeme 3,616.00 
State and County 
ASSOCIATION “ecenenee 2,456.65 
I NO vectra sitescsssccccccrrrseosciee 674.44 
Profit on Sale of Wool 23.82 
Total Revenue ...... $ 8,579.86 
EXPENSE: 
incite vastetieisonl $ 95.28 
Salaries: 
5, ee . 3,600.00 
> ga ES eae 960.00 
Asst. Clerk ........... Salsas 450.00 
Extra Steno. ................ 70.00 





PONCE RID, sscisccccsseciserrncsssisscisre 649.05 
SRC TROIIC an assessessicssevcccierrsnseses 72.58 
Rent 450.00 
Office Supplies. ................. 138.45 
Depreciation on Fur- 

ene 25.17 
Traveling Expense— 

Ls, | Ce 1,142.37 
Traveling Expense— 

| cc 1,373.47 
Publicity Campaign 

Outlook advertising 990.13 

Travelling expenses 

of Mr. Ellenwood 

and Mr. Mculure .. 855.00 
Freight rate account.. 324.30 
1922 Convention ............. 405.10 
Fee, compilation chat- 

tel mortgage laws..... 100.00 

Total expense ........ $11,700.90 © 

Excess of expense over 

revenue $ 3,121.04 





There is a deficit of $3121, which 
has been carried upon the books of 
the National Wool* Grower. Our 
expenditures were one-third less than 
in the years 1920 and 1921. We re 
ceived from membership dues paid 
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by individuals a total of $3616, as 
compared to $3682 in 1921 and $4564 
in 1920. 

The extra payments from affiliat- 
ed associations were made in 1922 in 
compliance with the recommendations 
contained in the-report of the com- 
mittee on organization and finance, 
which report was adopted by the last 
annual convention. 


The secretaries of some of the 
state associations that have been most 
active on organization work have 


represented that we might adopt the 
plan of financing as followed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
Under that plan the individual pays 
his dues to his local association. A 
part of the amount goes to the sup- 


American 


port of the state association, which 
office in turn remits a proportionate 
amount for the support of the na- 


tional office. 

The principle of this plan is sound: 
It would give adequate revenue if all 
state associations had the general sup- 
but until 
state associations have 


port of their wool growers; 
the 
larger memberships, it 


most of 
much seems 
necessary for our office to continue to 
solicit and receive membership _ dues 


from individuals. 

It has not been customary for the 
secretary to submit’ any report, the 
work of the office usually being pre- 


sented through the columns of the 
Wool Grower. 
This year there are a few mat- 


ters upon which we have worked and 
which, for various reasOns, have not 
been fully presented in the Wool 
Grower. 
Work at the Central Live Stock 
Markets 

On July 20th, in conjunction with 
the American National Live Stock 
Association, we filed with the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, a 
complaint against the charges being 
made by the various commission 
houses that were members of the ex- 
changes at six of the principal mar- 
kets. The procedure outlined by the 
Packers and Stackyards Admi tistra- 
tion is largely paralleled with that of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion. In the ordinary course of ac- 
tion upon this complaint, there would 
have been formal hearings with op- 
portunity for appeal from the decision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
District Court. The members of the 
Kansas City exchange proposed that 
proceedings should be in the nature 
of arbitration rather than of formal 
This plan was agreed to 
and the hearings upon the case as 
presented at that market were held 
on October 30th and November Ist, 
the arbitrators being Messrs. Gore 
and Dagger, officials of the Packers 
and Administration, and 
by virtue of their office having power 
to make complete audits of the hooks 
and accounts of the various commis- 
s10n 


character. 


Stockyards 


houses. Your secretary appear- 


ed at these hearings and explained 
the position’ of your members as to 
the causes for the existing commis- 
sion charges and made suggestions as 
to establishing a basis for deciding 
upon the proper rate of charge. A 
decision has not yet been rendered. 
Within recent weeks the exchanges 
at Omaha and Chicago have also ex- 
pressed their willingness to dispose of 
the cases at those markets by the 
arbitration method. It is 
that hearings at these points will be 
held the weeks. 
When the decision is finally rendered, 
it will in all probability mean that the 
for 


probable 


within next few 


cases cannot be reopened some 
considerable time, unless the shippers 
or the commission shouid 
show that subsequent -to this decision 
there had been a material change in 


conditions., 
Yardage and Feed Charges 

Upon December 29th, the officers of 
our association, acting in conjunction 
with those of the American Naticnal 
Stock petitioned 
the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration to conduct investigations as 


houses 


Live Association, 


to the basis of charges now being 
made for yardage and feed at 
principal livestock markets. This case 
was made upon the basis ot a petition 
rather than a complaint because we 
felt that the fair decision as to yard- 
age and feed charges should he ‘ ased 


five 


15 


upOn examination of accounts and in- 
vestments rather than upon the evi- 
dence that might be presented by 
shippers; also, that the expense and 
responsibility for securing and analyz- 
ing the facts was one that pruperly 
should be assumed by the [Packers 
and Stockyards Administration. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


In the organization of this !soard, 
our association was given one repre- 
sentative among a total of nine rep- 


resentatives of producers’ livestock 
organizations. The full committee 


also includes two representatives of 
the packers and two representatives 
of the commission houses and one 
for the retail butchers and re- 


tail grocers. 


each 


I have attended two of the execu- 
tive committee meetings of this or- 
ganization and am very hopeful of 
the good work that will be one in 
promoting meat consumption both by 
giving the public the real facts re- 
garding the value of meat and by 
conducting investigations to deter- 
the nutritive and other 
qualities of meat. 

Active work has been delayed on 
account of uncertainty as to collec- 
tion at some of the markets of the 
amounts with which to finance the 
work. It was agreed that five cents 
per car was to be collected by tie 
houses from the selier 
and buyer of each carload cf live 
stock. These collections are being 
made at part of the markets and show 
on shippers’ reports of sales. A fund 
of over $8,000 has been accumulated 
and it is expected that when the plan 
is in full operation, something over 
$50,000 per year will become avail- 
As soon as the temporary dif- 
ficulties in securing the collections 
can be overcome, the project should 
be in full sway, which will probably 
mean by April or May of this year 
This work merits the full support of 
all‘sheep raisers. 

Transportation 

The exectuive committee has not 
approved action in any specific cases, 
but at its last annual meeting, in- 
structed the secretary to appear be- 


mine true 


commission 


able. 
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fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the gen- 
eral hearings which finally resulted in 
the five and ten per cent general re- 
duction. 

In 1921 the association had also 
been represented at various hearings 
as opposing the petition of railroads 
for authority to reduce rates on wool 
from Pacific Coast points without 
making reductions from points in the 
interior. The decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on this 
application, which was finally ren- 
dered on October 30, 1922, was to 
the effect that the rate for a long haul 


from the coast points to the equal of 
the rates from interior points. It will 
remain for your executive committee 
in planning the work for 1923 to de- 
cide whether we shall make further 
attempt to secure a reduction of the 
level of the rates now existing. 
Marketing Service 

During the year arangements were 
made for securing direct reports from 
the Boston wool market, which were 
forwarded to state associations desir- 
ing them. No further activity or ex- 
penditure was authorized in connec- 
tion with wool marketing work, but I 
have suggested to the wool marketing 


could 
shorter haul, 
reducing rates from interior points to 
the equal of those applying from the 
coast, have chosen to raise the rates 


not be less than that for a committee that the various 


The carriers, instead of 


to offers and prices received. 


pools 
and warehouses operated by state asso- 
ciations, have need for some method 
of contact and exchange of opinion as 








Message of Chief Forester to the Convention 





Washington, D. C., January 23, 1923. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President, National Wool Growers Assn., 
Spokane, Washington. 


Regret exceedingly that severe attack of grippe prevents my attending 
National Wool Growers Association convention. Please convey my sincere greet- 
ings to your members and my keen personal disappointment over inability to 
join them. The Forest Service is committed to a policy of stabilizing the use of 
public stock ranges to the fullest possible degree. It is my purpose to put grazing 
on national forests under term permits extending not less than five years and 
protecting users fully against any reductions during that period except for 
violation of the terms or when compelled in emergencies to protect the range. It 
is also my purpose to push aggressively the improvement of national forest ranges 
through fencing, water development, and the eradication of poisonous plants. We 
have secured an increased appropriation of $23,000 for these purposes, giving us 
a total fund of approximately $50,000 for next year. I am convinced that this 
program for stabilizing the livestock industry and increasing the utility of nationa! 
forest ranges requires that our grazing fees be based upon the reasonable com- 
mercial value of the forage. Nothing else will give stockmen who use national 
forests a sound and permanent basis for their business which will hold public 
support. Nothing else will justify the Forest Service in developing its plan for 
stable use of national forest ranges under long-term permits. For the last two 
years, the Forest Service has conducted exhaustive appraisal of national forest 
ranges to determine their reasonable commercial value, considering quality and 
accessibility of each range and restrictions imposed by the government. 

Results of this investigation will be submitted to stock associations for joint 
consideration of all facts involved and determination of grazing fees for the next 
five-year period. The Forest Service is committed to this program as an essential 
part of the plan to stabilize the use of public ranges. But I recognize the bad 
effects of any increase in grazing fees while the livestock industry is suffering 
acutely from economic collapse following the world war with the added handicaps 
of burdensome freight rates and of drouth in sOme regions. Consequently, I have 
recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture that the new grazing fees be not 
put into effect until the season of 1925. This will necessitate postponement of 
our new plan of term permits of a more stable character until that date. I deeply 
regret inability to consult with your members and obtain their judgment upon 
these matters. I assure you of our earnest desire to work in close co-operation 
with your association in all that concerns the well being of the livestock industry. 
Heartiest wishes for a successful meeting and prosperous year. 


W. B. GREELEY, 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service. 
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would seem that the office of the Na- 
tional Association was the logical one 
to receive such information and to 


distribute it to participants in the ar. | 


rangement. 


Publicity Work 


Through the office of the secretary, 
we have endeavored to secure publica- 
tion of articles calculated to counter- 


act the injurious effect of propaganda 7 


conducted by interests who had repre. 
sented that the advances in clothing 
prices were due to increases in prices 
received by the wool growers and par- 
ticularly to the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff rates. While we 

fairly successful in this 
have, except for one paid advertise. 
ment, been compelled to rely upon 
what we could circulate through press 
channels for publication as 
Necessarily the results have been quite 
limited. This one matter alone shows 


news. 


the great need for more complete or- 7 
ganization of wool growers and _ for | 
adequate finances to render possible | 


the proper protection and explanation 
of their interests. 


The purchasing public is today dis- 
satisfied over prices charged for meat 
and clothing and because of the only 
information that reaches them, ate ir 
clined to charge the responsibility for 
these retail prices upon the producers. 
The most carefully conducted cam- 
paigns of publicity and education 
would not immediately reduce the cost 
that is added between the producer 
and the consumer. However, 
can be no doubt that 
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important 7 


changes and possible legislation are 


to be forthcoming as affecting distri 
bution costs and-retail prices. Pro- 
ducers of other commodities 
the necessity of making sure that the 
public is fully informed on these mat- 
ters. The wool growers cannot af 
ford to be negligent of the interests 
of their business in this connection. 
Results cannot be obtained without 
finances, and finances cannot be ob 
tained without better organization. ) 
seems that the time has come fot 
state wool growers’ associations to d0 
more active work on organization. 
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Reports of Standing Committees of National Association 


alk 


BRWPY EE 


And Statement of Principles Reported by the Resolutions Committee at Spokane, January 26, 1923, (As Adopted by the Convention.) 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Tariff 

If the wool growing industry is to 
survive in the United States, it is im- 
perative that the tariff on wool shall 
not be lower than the present rate. 

Some large clothing manufacturers, 
jobbers, and retailers, would have the 
public believe that the present duty 
on wool is large enough to increase 
the price of a suit of clothes from 
five to ten dollars, whereas the actual 


increase does not exceed one dollar 
and fifty cents per suit. 
Freight Rates 
We are opposed to the present 


schedule of freight rates on wool, be- 
lieving them to be too high, and rec- 
ommend that a strong effort be made 
for substantial reduction. 


Income Tax 

We are disgusted with the practice 
of the Internal Revenue Department 
in sending out incompetent agents to 
tell us how much money we made, or 
that we made more or less than- we 
know we made, necessitating constant 
revisions of our returns, and humil- 
lating and embarrassing us, all of 
which we believe to be unnecessary. 

We further believe a way can be 
found to tell people once and for all 
what their income tax liability is. 

; Strikes 

We urge the enactment of a law 
prohibiting strikes in the railroad and 
coal mining industries, and establish- 
ing a tribunal for the settlement of 
labor disputes in these industries, put- 
ting such teeth in said law as will 
clothe the established tribunal with all 
the power necessary to enforce its 
decision, both as against employer and 
employee, making the party at fault 
responsible both criminally and civilly. 

We further urge that such a law 
be passed speedily, and in any event 
in time to prevent a recurrence of the 
inestimable losses sustained by agri- 


culture as a result of the strikes in 
1922. 


We urge upon Congress the early 


passage of 


Capper Bill S. 4063 
following suggested modification: 


Senate Bill No. 4063, 








Telegram Received From 


Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr. 





Washington, D. C., January 23, 1923. 


F. R. Marshall, Secretary National Wool Growers Assn. 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington. 


Please convey to members of National Wool Growers Association assembled 
in Spokane my cordial greetings and good wishes. During the past sixteen 
months the War Finance Corporation has had intimate contact with the diffi- 
culties and problems of the great livestock industry of the West and it has been 
the privilege of the directors of the corporation under the powers granted by 
Congress, to aid the industry in meeting the grave emergency that confronted it. 
The industry still has its difficulties due in considerable part to the fact that it 
has never been financed on a proper basis, but I am hopeful that this situation will 
soon be corrected. Never before has there been greater appreciation throughout 
the country of the fundamental importance of the livestock industry and of its 
financial needs. Congress now has under consideration legislation, which, in my 
opinion, will go far toward providing adequate funds for the livestock industry 
on a sound business basis. If this legislation is enacted into law it will open 
the way for constructive initiative and activity on the part of such organizations 
as yours in seeing that it becomes effective in the highest degree. I sincerely 
hope that you will have an interesting and profitable meeting. 


EUGENE MEYER, Jr., 
Managing Director, War Finance Corporation. 





known as the Capper Bill, with the 


That the government be authorized 
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to subscribe at least 50 per.cent of 

the initial capital of the loan bank or 

companies, government participation 

to be retired within five years. 
Fabric Bill 

We reaffirm our approval of the 
Trench-Capper Truth in Fabric Bill 
(now known as the Wool Woven Fab- 
ric Law), and urge its enactment into 
law at this session of Congress. We 
urge that the states enact similar leg- 
islation. 

‘We consider it the duty of the 
Federal Trade Commission to proceed 
against merchants who sell! under the 
term “all wool,” goods which contain 
shoddy and not all virgin wool. We 
believe further that this practice is a 
deception on the purchasing public 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
can and should take the 
steps to terminate this unfair practice. 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 

We endorse the organization known 
as the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and pledge our support to its 
undertakings in disseminating accur- 
ate information regarding the true 
value of meat in the diet. 

We approve the collection from 
shippers, for this purpose, of five cents 
for each carload of live stock. 

We request the commission houses 
at Chicago and other markets where 
this collection is not now being made, 
to make such collection and transmit 
the amounts to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Endorsement of President Harding’s 
Administration 

We heartily endorse President 
Harding’s administration, and we are 
proud of him for the fact that he has 
the courage of his convictions. We 
commend his constructive policies per- 
taining to agriculture. 

Shearing 

We recommend that growers make 
individual contracts with each shearer, 
binding him substantially as follows: 
That the grower shall keep in his pos- 
session twenty per cent of ail wages 
due until the shearing job is finished, 
in order to make the contract with the 
individual shearer effective, said 
contract also to contain a provision 
that the grower may have the right to 


necessary 
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discharge any shearer who does not 
do satisfactory work, without affect- 
ing the contracts with the other shear- 
ers, 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 

We commend the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for its man- 
ner of administering the Packers and 
Steckyards Act; for its educational 
work in setting forth the desirability 
of wider use of meat and other pro- 
ducts of the farm and the range, and 
for the valuable investigations being 
conducted at the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho, and 
for its efficient work in controlling 
animal diseases. 


Biological Survey 

We endorse and approve the work 
of the Biological Survey in co-oper- 
ating with the states in the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals, and re- 
quest Congress to appropriate addi- 
tional funds for the department in 
order that its work may be extended 
so as to cover a wider territory, there- 
by increasing its usefulness, making 
possible a wiser and more efficient use 
of the funds appropriated, and _ hast- 
ening the eventual practical extinc- 
tion of predatory animals to the great 
benefit of the wool growing industry 
and the nation. 

Vacancy on Tariff Commission Board 

There being a vacancy on the Tariff 
Commission, we urge the President 
of the United States to appoint Louis 
G. Connor of Washington, D. C., to 
fill the place, deeming him to be well- 
fitted for that position. 

Secretary of Interior 

As there is soon to be a change 
in the office of Secretary oi Interior, 
we urge upon the President that in 
filling the place he appoint a man 
from the Western part of the country 
and one thoroughly acquainted with 
the duties of that office and the needs 
of this Western country. 

Taxes on Migratory Sheep 

Many wool growers run their sheep 
a part of the year in one state, and 
a part of the year in another state. 
Equitable and adequate provision has 
not been made for the payment of 
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taxes upOn such sheep in said states, 

We recommend that such property 
be taxed for the proportionate time it 
is in a given state, and that the sey- 
eral states having such 
that the sheep owner 
doubly taxed. 

‘We express our disapproval of legis- 
lation exacting special grazing taxes 
and unreasonable inspection charges, 
and ‘stand for reasonable state inspec- 
tion fees only when no Federal in- 
spection is available, and that Federal 


may not be 


inspection be considered sufficient and | 


final. 
Systematized Buying 
The Department of Commerce is 
urged to inaugurate, at an early date, 
such investigations, demonstrations 
and educational work as will result in 


more intelligent buying and the es- 7 


migratory e 
sheep make suitable laws to the end § 


tablishment of such co-operative plans | 


of buying as will effect the needed 
economy in the distribution of food 
products. 


Secretary. of Agricuiture 


We believe that only by personal . 


contact with Western range condi- 


tions, can a true picture and under- f 


standing be obtained. Therefore, we 


most cordially invite and urge Secre- | 


tary Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture, to the West this 
year in order that we may lay before 
him the information necessary to a 
thorough appreciation of the economic 
side of our business and the difficul- 
ties under which it is conducted. 
Thanks 

We thank our worthy president, 
secretary, and other and 
members of committees for their con- 
stant and untiring efforts so efficient- 
ly exerted in the interests of the wool 
producers of this country, and com- 
mend them for _ their 
achievements. 

We extend our thanks to the press 
of Spokane for the publicity given ow! 
proceedings, to the musicians and oth 
ers who contributed to our entertait- 
ment, to the Davenport and other h® 
tels for caring for us in such an ef 
ficient and satisfactory manner, to the 


Spokane Chamber of Commerce aid 


visit 


officers, 
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its efficient Agricultural Committee, 
to the Stockmen’s Club of Spokauic, tu 
the Washington Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, to the Rotary, Advertising, 
Lion’s and Kiwanis Clubs, respective- 
ly, and to the various railroads that 
made us a generous reduction in the 
railroad fare to and from the conven- 
tion. 

Dr. J. W. Wilson, Wyoming 

R. A. Balch, Washington 

F. W. Falconer, Oregon 

W. N. McGill, Nevada 

F. W. Perkins, Arizona 

James Laidlaw, Idaho 

A. T. Spencer, California 

C. H. Williams, Montana 

W. S. Hansen, Utah 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL MARKETING 


Your committee begs leave to sub- 
mit the following general recommen- 
dations for the purpose of securing 
orderly marketing and for establish- 
ing wool markets in the interests of 
the wool growers and the general pub- 
lic: 

1. We 
tracting of wool prior to shearing be 
discontinued. 


recommend that the con- 


2. We recommend the establish- 
ment of regional wool pools, the larger 
the better, or marketing associations 
to be established at 
points. based on freight differentials 
and accessible territory. 

3. We further recommend that 
these organizations employ efficient 


concentration 


wool salesmen, or make use of estab- 
lished growers’ selling agencies, and 
that they federate for mutual benefit, 
through the National Association. 

4. We believe growers’ organiza- 
tions should store the wool in U. S. 
licensed wool warehouses and when 
advisable, have it graded by U. S. licen- 
sed certified wool graders, in accord- 
ance with commercial grading stan- 
dards. 

5. We also recommend that wools 
be combined in large saleable lines, 
attractive to mill buyers and sold to 
mills and reputable wool merchants 
in an orderly fashion. We feel that 
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the wool so handled should be placed 
upon the market gradually and in ac- 
cordance with market requirements 
throughout the entire season in order 
to avoid the depression of prices which 
ordinarily occur when the entire wool 
clip of the United States passes into 
the hands of the dealers in the space 
of a few weeks. 

6. We believe that this plan will 
result in more business-like wool mar- 
keting and will eliminate several ex- 
pensive commissions and burdensome 
charges which are now borne by the 
wool growers. 

7. We believe that these associa- 
tions should keep in the closest touch 
with the wool trade and the wool 
world and should have available at all 
times the very latest information con- 
cerning quotations, wool stocks on 
hand, fabrics, style trends, etc. 


8. We recommend that the general 
plan of financing wool growers be 
made on advances based on U. S. 
licensed warehouse receipts. 

9. We further recommend that the 
various growers’ selling agencies re- 
port to each other through the office 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, full and complete information 
as to stocks on hand, sales and prices. 

We feel that it is. only under some 
such plan as this that wool growers 
will be able to market their wools in 
an efficient manner. 


F. A. Ellenwood, California; J. A. Hooper, 
Utah; R. A. Ward, Oregon; H. Stanley Cof- 
fin, Washington; Prager Miller, New Mex- 
ico; Scott Anderson, Idaho; C. H. Williams, 
Montana. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 


Realizing the importance of the 
sheep and wool industry to our country 
and the need of a bigger organization 
with more finances to carry on the 
work already under way and to under- 
take larger and more important things 
in the way of marketing our products 
in a more orderly manner and to com- 
bat false propaganda directed against 
our industry, committee on 
finance recommends that the present 
budget system allotting to each state 


your 
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its proportion according to sheep pop- 
ulation and the soliciting of individual 
memberships be continued as last year, 
until such time as the officers of the 
association are able to substitute a 
better plan of financing the organiza- 
tion. 

Realizing the importance of this 
work, this committee has held several 
joint sessions with the committee on 
marketing. It has been unanimously 
agreed by this joint committee that 
to carry on the work of the associa- 
tion as outlined above a minimum of 
$50,000, will be required for the year 
1923. Your joint committee on mar- 
keting and finance recommends that 
the executive officers of this organi- 
zation be authorized to arrange for the 
collection of one cent per head on all 
sheep marketed for the purpose of 
financing the national and state organ- 
izations for the general benefit of the 
sheep industry. 

We also recommend that they be 
authorized to assess and collect this 
money in such manner as they deem 
advisable either through the stock 
yards, selling agencies or otherwise to 
the end that this assessment be uni- 
formly collected from the industry as 
a whole. 


Fred A. Ellenwood, California; Mac Hoke, 
Oregon, Vernon Metcalf, Nevada; J. F. 
Sears, Washington. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREST SERVICE 





Whereas, it is our information that 
conferences are soon to be held be- 
tween representatives of stockgrowers’ 
organizations and U. S. Forest Service 
officials, covering the matters of a 
general revision of the grazing rules 
on the National Forests and also the 
fixing of grazing fees based on the 
range appraisals now in process of 
completion by the Forest officials ; 
and 

Whereas, the financial situation of 
the average stockman is such that only 
under favorable conditions of 
market and range during the next five 
to ten years will it be possible for him 
to liquidate his indebtedness, and since 
a great majority of the Western stock- 


very 
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men are dependent upon National For- 
est ranges it is imperative that such 
administration of the grazing business 
on the National Forests be provided 
as will play its proportionate part in 
saving the industry and, through closer 
and efficient stabilization, bring about 
the necessary improvement in econo- 
mic conditions of the Western range 
states: 

We believe that the range appraisal 
work being performed by the Forest 
Service and the administrative experi- 
ence of its officers during the past 
seventeen years have clearly shown 
that certain of the regulations are not 
economically sound, that is, they have 
not had the anticipated effect of in- 
creasing the efficient and economic 
production of live stock and livestock 
products, nor in many cases bringing 
about any permanent good to the live- 
stock industry, or the communities 
within or adjacent to the forests; and, 

Whereas, it is the desire and hope of 
the stockgrower to carry on his busi- 
ness in a way that will enable him to 
pay off his indebtedness and thereafter 
to prosper but at the same time keep 
the price of his products within reach 
of the average consumer throughout 
the United States; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that 
as a means to the end above set forth, 
we strongly urge upon the UV. S. For- 
est Service officials, the following rec- 
ommendations : 

1. That all grazing permit transfer 
reductions in connection with renewals 
of grazing permits to purchasers, heirs, 
etc., where based on commensurate and 
dependent property, be eliminated. 

2. That no further reductions be 
made upon the grazing privileges of 
present permittees who own commen- 
surate and dependent property, for 
purposes of redistribution to new ap- 
plicants or for increases for any per- 
mits now in effect in excess of pres- 
ent protective limit numbers. 

3. That the present provision pro- 
hibiting renewals of permits to pur- 
chasers within one year subsequent to 


any previous purchase transfer re- 


newal, be eliminated. 
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4. That the “sliding scale” plan of 
reductions be eliminated and that all 
necessary reductions be handled on a 
percentage basis uniform to all sizes 
of permits which are subject to reduc- 
tion. 


5. That in addition to tne protective 
limit and maximum limits on the For- 
est Reserve, we favor for those sec- 
tions where conditions warrant and 
where the stock grower permittees so 
desire, the creation of an “exemption” 
limit below which established permit- 
tees will not be reduced for any rea- 
son, except range protection and that 
this exemption limit be set high enough 
on each reserve to allow the operation 
of live stock on a practical and profit- 
able basis as a separate and distinct 
business which will produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain an American 
home on a basis comparable with the 
standards existing in other industries 
requiring equal investment and abil- 
ity. 

6. That maximum limits be based 
upon the numbers of stock required to 
support the largest dependent property 
irivestment remaining in each locality. 

7. That in our judgment there is 
no justification for grazing fee charges 
on live stock on our ranges which have 
been included within the National For- 
ests in any sum in excess of a per head 
fee sufficient to cover a reasonable 
cost of grazing administration and 
range improvements, and that we most 
strongly urge the establishment of 
grazing fees upon such a basis. 

8. That extreme care be exercised 
to avoid establishment of rules cover- 
ing handling of sheep on the forests 
such as bedding rules, deferred graz- 
ing rules, etc., so strict and technical 
as not to fit in with the actual condi- 
tions on the ground. 

9. That we strongly urge upon the 
various state associations that they 
make proper provision for the presence 
at the meeting heretofore mentioned 
of a duly accredited and instructed rep- 
resentative. 

And we also request and urgently 


recommend that at least two full days 
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be allowed at the meeting of the con- 
ference with the stockmen. 

Vernon Metcalf, Nevada; Worth S. Lee, 
Idaho; Moroni A. Smith, Utah; K. G. War. 
ner, Oregon; J. E. Morse, Montana; F. W, 
Perkins, Arizona; F. M. Rothrock, Wash- 
ington, 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Experience of many years in efforts 
materially to reduce loss of live stock 
and other property from depredations 
of predatory animals has conclusively 
demonstrated that any plan depending 
upon trapping for eliminating coyotes, 
particularly, is producing altogether 
too small results and costing too much 
money. 

After careful consideration of the 
problem, it seems apparent that, to be 
effective, plans to destroy predatory 
animals, such as coyotes, must be de- 
veloped, promising much greater re- 
sults at less cost and with prospect of 
an eventual reduction in expenditures 
of public funds for this purpose. To 
this end, it is believed that wholesale 
poisoning of predatory animals, such 
as coyotes, on an entire West-wide 
basis presents the only timely oppor- 
tunity for success along this line, and 
this method can not be successfully 
prosecuted except on a well organized 
basis. 


Your committee recommends that 
the 58th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
strongly urge the stock growers and 
all other related interests of the West 
to support the plan of co-operative 
effort between the various states and 
the U. S. Biological Survey, represent- 
ing the Federal government, and that 
they use their fullest infiuence toward 
adequate appropriations from both the 
various states and the Federal govern- 
ment for this essential, protective 
work; also to urge upon both the 
stock growers and the officials of the 
government increased efforts toward 
wholesale destruction at low cost of 
the coyotes, which predatory animals 
cause the greatest general economic 
loss. 


H. W. Harvey, Utah; Hugh Sproat, Idaho; 
E. F. Johnson, Oregon; K. H. Hadsell, Wyo 
ming; Guy Stambaugh, Montana. 
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With the State Associations 





THE UTAH CONVENTION 





The annual meeting of the Utah wool 
growers was held at the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, January 10th, 1923. 

The meeting was called to order py Presi- 
dent Jas. A. Hooper. . 

Invocation was made by Hon. W. J. Hen- 
derson of Panguitch, Utah, and solos were 
rendered by E. J. Kirkham. 

Among the subjects discussed were the 
following: Taxation on range sheep, Tax- 
ation on Feeder Sheep, Shearing, Freight 


_ Rates on Sheep and Wool, the Capper Bill, 


Forest Problems, Predatory Animals, the 
Truth-in-Fabric Bill, Interstate Movement of 
Sheep, the Effect of the Tariff on the cost 
of Clothing, Proper Distribution of Wool 
and Co-operative Marketing. 


Secretary F. R. Marshall of the Nationa! 
Wool Growers Association addressed the 
meeting on co-operative marketing and sub- 
jects of importance to the wool growers, 
after which State Senator W. D. Candlana 
showed the necessity of co-operative mar- 
keting and led the discussion. 

It was then moved by State Senator 
Candland and unanimously adopted by the 
meeting that the Utah State Wool Grow- 
ers Association send five representatives 
to the National convention to be held at 
Spokane, Washington, January 24th, 25th 
and 26th. 

In the afternoon session, Dr. W. E. Car- 
roll of the Experiment Station at Logan, 
Utah, showed the necessity and the 
value of sheep being retained in the state 
and finished on the products of the state. 

The value of the state association ana 
the good that can be accomplished through 
it was discussed by Assistant District For- 
ester C. N. Woods of Ogden, Utah. 

W. W. Seegmiller, speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the state of Utah, 
told how the association could help southern 
Utah. 

Vice-President Wm. A. Crane outlined 
what could be accomplished through organi- 
Zalion. 

Mr. W. H. Tebbs was unanimously elected 
to fill the vacancy in the board of directors 
occasioned by the resignation of Willard 
Hansen, Jr. Mr. Wm. A. Crane of Her- 
riman, Utah, was unanimously eleciea pres- 
ident, and W. D, Candland of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, vice-president. Mr. Jas. A. Hooper 
was requested to serve as secretary. 
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WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS 


THE WASHINGTON STATE CONVENTION 





More than two-thirds of the sheep owned 
in the state of Washington were represented 
by owners attending the convention of the 
Wool Growers Association held at Spokane, 
January 22nd and 23rd, just preceding the 
National convention. 

The Washington Association is a busi- 
ness service affair. Sheep owners make 
application for grazing permits on National 
Forests to officials present at the conven- 
tion. New applicants for permits or old 
permittees having complaints are heard by 
district and local Forest officials in con- 
junction with the advisory board of the 
state association. Sheep and wool market- 
ing plans loomed large in the discussions of 
the convention room and of the lobby. 

Washington wool growers suffered to 
some extent from the effects of inflation 
and deflation, but on the whole probably 
came through better than those of any other 
state. This is due to a number of causes— 
mild winters, large lamb crops, controlled 
winter and spring range, and smaller and 
more closely supervised holdings. 

Unanimous approval was given to the 
plan authorizing commission houses to pay 
to the National Association, one cent 
for each sheep or lamb handled at the 
markets on account of Washington shippers. 
This action resulted from a discussion of 
the need of more uniform distribution of 
daily receipts at the markets. It was con- 
sidered that the National Association, co- 
operating with selling houses and with state 
associations, could accomplish a great deal 
along this line and that the proceeds of a 
levy of one cent per head would be required 
for this work and for the organization and 
educational undertakings of the National 
Association. Later in the week the question 
was discussed by the National Committee 
and further investigation and decision as 
to methods of collection requested from the 
executive officers. 

Wool marketing was prominent in the 
minds of Washington growers. Officials 
from Seattle and Portland urged the advan- 
tages of shipping wool through those ports. 
The recent blanketing of railroad rates on 
wool at $2.70 from Western states meant an 
increase on rail shipments to the East and 
caused much dissatisfaction. Plans are well 
advanced for the warehousing of two mil- 
lion pounds of wool at Yakima this season. 
Financial accommodations for marketing and 
production are available through the Wool 
Growers Finance Corporation, managed by 
J. F. Sears, secretary of the state associa- 
tion. 

The committee on predatory animals rec- 
ommended removal of bear from the game 
list and abolition of the bounty system for 
coyotes in favor of support of salaried hunt- 
ers. 


THE IDAHO CONVENTION 





The Idaho wool growers’ annual conven- 
tion was held at Boise, January 22nd and 
23rd with over seventy-five members present. 
The principal addresses were made by Mr. 
James Christensen, supervisor in charge of 
the Packer and Stockyards Administration 
in eleven Western states, who told of the 
work being done by that force; Mr. E. F. 
Rinehart of the University Extension Bu- 
reau, who outlined the results of investiga- 
tions made on the fall pasturage of lambs, 
and Mr. Hugh Sproat, president of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association. 

In his address, Mr. Sproat dealt with the 
outlook for the sheep industry as a whole, 
due to the present impartial tarirr law. He 
also spoke of the unreasonably high freight 
rates and poor service of the railroads. The 
railroads were not given the entire blame 
by Mr. Sproat for the unsatisfactory ser- 
vice, but shippers were urged to be ready 
to load at the appointed time to avoid de- 
lays. The shortage of cars last fall and the 
resultant losses were deplored. 

Discontinuance of the bounty system in 
the control and eradication of predatory ani- 
mals was advised by Mr. Sproat, and the 
appropriation of state funds was urged to 
be combined with funds from the Federal 
government to carry on the work under 
the direction of the Biological Survey. 

The evening session of the first day was 
turned over to a debate between the wool 
growers and the state game warden con- 
cerning the present game laws and the work 
of that department. On Tuesday morning 
the various committees reported and the 
election of officers occurred. Mr. Hugh 
Sproat and Mr. John Ridenbaugh were re- 
elected as president and secretary, respec- 
tively, with Mr. Ben Darrah as vice-presi- 
dent. 





OREGON’S ANNUAL MEETING 

With over 300 wool growers in attend- 
ance, stirring speeches, aud constructive 
work for the future outlined, the 1923 con- 
vention of the Oregon Woo: Growers Asso- 
ciation went into history as a record-break- 
er. The meetings were held at Pendleton, 
January 27th and 29th, with a very enjoy- 
able banquet in the evening of the first 
day. 

The outstanding accomplishments of the 
convention were the setting of the shearing 
wages at ten cents and board and the 
agreement to draw contracts with individual 
shearers; the stand taken for a large staté 
appropriation for co-operation with the Bio- 
logical Survey in controlling predatory ani- 
mals; and the adoption of the plan for bet- 
ter organization and financing of wool grow- 
ers’ associations, both state and national, 
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through the collection of a one-cent tax on 
all sheep. A state truth-in-fabric bill was 
endorsed as was also a state law for 
the control of wild and unclaimed horses. 

President F. J. Hagenbarth and Vice-presi- 
dent Ellenwood of the National Association 
were present and made s‘rong organization 
talks. 

The annual address of President Jay H. 
Dobbin advocated legislation that would 
avert disaster rather than check it; a duty on 
all imports to be imposed by a non-political 
commission; a twelve to eighteen months’ 
continuous loan for livestock men, with 
the interest rate no higher than that im- 
posed on other lines; and a truth-in-fabric 
law. 

Mr. Dobbin, who has been one of the lead- 
ing figures in the sheep industry of Oregon 
for many years and president of the state 
association for the past three years, resign- 
ed from that position, and Mr. F. W. Fal- 
coner, of Pendleton, one of the largest sheep 
owners of Oregon, was chosen to succeed 
him, with K. G. Warner of Pilot Rock, Fred 
Herrin of Ashland and J. W. Fisher of Shan- 
iko as vice-presidents, and Mac Hoke, sec- 
retary. 
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THE NEW MEXICO CONVENTION 





In point of interest and work, the New 
Mexico wool growers’ convention at Albu- 
querque on February ist and 2nd was one 
of the best ever held. The drouth during 
the past year has not permitted the growers 
of that state to enjoy to the fullest extent 
the upward turn in sheepmen’s affairs, but 
a general feeling of optimism prevailed. 

Mr. Prager Miller, president of the asso- 
ciation, reviewed in his annual address the 
difficult days of 1920 and 1921, and the re- 
turn of prosperity to the sheepmen as a 
result of the emergency and permanent tar- 
iff laws. From 1918 to 1922, according to 
Mr. Miller, New Mexico shows a decrease in 
numbers of sheep from three to one and 
one-half millions. The causes of this falling 
off were given as economic conditions which 
have made sheep raising unprofitable and 
the drouth of the past year. But the prices 
of New Mexico sheep have doubled since 
the operation of the new tariff law, so the 
future outlook for the industry is bright. 

The plan adopted at the National conven- 
tion for the adequate financing and better 
organization of the different state and the 
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National associations, which will make pos. 
sible real work along the lines of the order. 
ly marketing of sheep and wool, was in. 
cluded by President Miller in his address 
and met with hearty approval. He also 
suggested that the New Mexico Association 
strengthen its own organization by the col- 
lection of a one-mill levy on the value of 
all sheep in the state. This will ensure 
proper financing for the association and 
will make all the wool growers members, 
This suggestion was incorporated in a reso- 
lution and adopted. 

Working for the passage of a state truth- 
in-fabric bill and the establishment of a 
wool scouring plant at the state college of 
agriculture were also urged in the presi- 
dent’s address. 

Mr. Miller also recommended that the 
bounty method of controlling predatory ani- 
mals be discontinued and the co-operative 
plan between the state and Biological Sur- 
vey be adopted. This met with opposition 
from some of the members. 

Mr. Prager Miller, Manuel B. Otero and 
Miss Bertha Benson were unanimously re- 
elected as president, vice-president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the association. 





What Wool Growers Stand For 


Policies and Plans of Wool Growers’ Associations Expressed in Convention Resolutions and Committee Reports in Utah 


UTAH: 


The Predatory Animal Committee unani- 
mously recommended that the convention 
go on record in favor of the bounty system 
for the destruction of predatory animals 
and that the association co-operate with 
the Biological Survey and that the amount 
of money to be used in co-operation be left 
to the Legislative Committee of the Utah 
State Wool Growers Association. 

The wool marketing committee reported 
that “early in 1922 they established a co- 
operative system of marketing wool and 
regardless of the fact that few growers 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
ship their wool under the contract prepared, 
it contributed much to the stabilizing of 
wool prices.” 


The resolutions passed included an en- 
dorsement of the past year’s adminisiration 
of the state association; recommended the 
collection of fees due the association 
through the various local organizations and 
that all members paying an annual due of 
$3.00 be entitled to a year’s subscription to 
the National Wool Grower; pledged contin- 
ued co-operation with the Forest officials 
for the betterment of the range, extendea 
thanks to them for their impartial admin- 
istration of grazing privileges. ana recom- 
mended that an exemption number of at 
least 2,500 be fixed on all forests in Utah; 
urged strong co-operative marketing organ1- 
zations for the orderly and profitable mar- 
keting of wool and live stock; asked that 
feeder stock in feed lots for future slaughter 
be taxed for the time they are being fed 
but for a period of not less than sixty days. 


WASHINGTON: 


The resolutions on railroad questions as 
unanimously adopted urged upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the suspension 
of the higher rates on wool proposed to 
become effective February 10th pending in- 
vestigations as to the necessity and reason- 


Idaho, Oregon, Washington and New Mexico. 


ableness of the increases; requested the 
railroads to establish a commodity rate on 
wool from interior points,to Coast termin- 
als; urged the abolition of the sanding 
charge of $1.50 per car; asked that the rail- 
roads be obliged to clean and disinfect cars 
used in moving breeding and feeding stock 
but not for animals en route to be slaught- 
ered; asked a reduction in the minimum 
weight per car from 23,000 pounds to 18,000 
pounds; asked a minimum rate on sheep 
shipments to northern Idaho and western 
Montana forest ranges of $65 per car east- 
bound and $50 returning; asked railroads 
to discontinue the practice of putting out 
feed for sheep at railroad yards until sheep 
are unloaded; urged that sheep cars be 
furnished in the order they have peen ask- 
ed for; urged railroads to furnish return 
transportation for the caretaker of one-car 
shipments; demanded the speedy enactment 
of a law prohibiting strikes in the railroad 
and coal mining industries and the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal for the settlement of 
labor disputes in these industries; favored 
President Harding’s recommendation that 
the labor board be made a part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; favored pass- 
age by the state legislature of a law put- 
ting intrastate live stock shipments on the 
same basis as interstate; and urged re- 
duction in wages to permit decreases in 
freight rates to relieve the agricultural and 
live stock interests of the country. 


The resolutions on the packing industry 
requested Congress to pass legislation per- 
mitting and directing the packers to oper- 
ate retail stores or markets where they 
have wholesale distributing agencies or 
branch houses, requiring such retail stores 
to be established in cities having a popula- 
tion of 50,000 and in cities over 100,000, one 
store for each 50,000; and expressed disap- 
proval of the proposal of Armour & Com- 
pany to purchase the physical assets of Mor- 
ris & Company. 


The resolution on the predatory animal 
control work urged Congress to make a 
reasonable appropriation to continue the 
work of the Biological Survey and the state 
legislature to eliminate the bounty of $1 
per head on coyotes and other bounties 
and allow the Biological Survey to use such 
funds in their work. 

In the matter of taxation it was resolved 
to ask the tax commissioners of Washing: 
ton, Montana and Idaho to work out an 
equitable plan of taxation which will elimin- 
ate double taxation of sheep. 

Other resolutions approved the French- 
Capper truth-in-fabric bill, and the Capper 
bill on agricultural financing with the sug- 
gested modification that the government be 
authorized to subscribe at least 50 per cent 
of the initial capital of loan banks or com- 
panies, government participation to be re- 
tired in five years; urged the state legis- 
lature to make separate appropriations for 
the state college and the experiment sta 
tions, to enable them both to continue their 
efficient work; recommended the _ ap 
pointment of Louis G. Connor of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the vacancy on the Tarifl 
Commission; and pledged continued co-oper- 
ation with the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 


IDAHO: 

The industry, ability, and efforts of the 
junior senator and the representatives in 
Congress from Idaho in aiding in the pass 
ing of laws of great benefit to the sheep 
industry were commended in a resolution 
passed by the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The other resolutions passed recom: 
mended the support of the truth-in-fabric¢ 
bill, and a reduction in grazing fees. Com: 
mendation was also given to the work 0 
the sheep department of the United States 


government and of the Biological Survey. 
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OREGON: 


The resolutions on railroad matters as 
adopted by the convention were similar to 
those passed at the Washington meeting. 

The report of the legislation committee 
recommended the endorsement of the truth- 
in-fabric bill now before Congress and urged 
the presentation to the state legislature 
for passage at its present session a state 
truth-in-fabric bill similar to that in oOper- 
ation in Wyoming. It also urged the enact- 
ment of a law making it possible for proper 
officials to dispose of ownerless horses run- 
ning on the ranges. 

Resolutions were also passed endorsing 
the work of the Biological Survey and ask- 
ing for additional Federal funds to extend 
its operations; asking the state of Oregon 
tor an appropriation of $100,000 for pre- 
datory animal control work; opposing the 
present method of taxation whereby sheep 
are taxed in Oregon and again on summer 
grazing lands in Idaho, Montana or Wash- 
ington, and urging an adjustment of the 
matter between the different states; peti- 
tioning through Oregon representatives in 
Congress for additional experienced Federal 
veterinarians and inspectors’ throughout 
scabies-infected districts to aid in the era- 
dication of that disease; and recommending 
that the National Wool Growers Association 
raise sufficient funds to inform the people 
of the United States concerning the real 
truth in regard to the merits of the pres- 
ent tariff law and that one cent per head be 
collected by the stockyards on all sheep 
handled there for the purpose of creating 
the above fund and providing for the opera- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Assccia- 
tion. 


NEW MEXICO: 


The resolutions adopted by the New Mex- 
ico convention expressed appreciation of the 
action of the various railroads in their 
timely assistance of stockmen by reducing 
freight rates on live stock and feed, which 
permitted the shipping or feed into arouth 
areas and live stock to pastures; re-affirm- 
ed approval of the French-Capper truth-in- 
fabric bill and approved similar state legis- 
lation; urged the passage by Congress of 
the Capper bill (S. 4063) with the suggested 
modification that the government be author- 
ized to subscribe at least fifty per cent of 
the initial capital of the loan banks or 
companies, government participation to be 
retired within five years; urged that sheep 
be taxed for the proportionate time they 
are in a given state and that several states 
having such migratory sheep make suitabie 
laws to the end that the sheep owner may 
not be overtaxed; endorsed the adniinistra- 
tion of Secretary of the Interior Fall and 
urged the appointment of a man from the 
Western territory to fill his place, recom- 
mending Thos. E. Campbell of Arizona; en- 
dorsed the plan adopted at the Spokane 
convention for the financing of the National 
Association, and recommended a _ similar 
plan for financing the state association. 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT ESTAB- 
LISHED BY CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION 





To Members of the California Wool Growers 
Association. 
Sir: 

You will recall that at the branch asso- 
Clation meeting held last summer and fall, 
and the 1922 Annual Convention, the pos- 
sibility of establishing a traffic department 
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for the auditing of freight bills and collect- 
ing of claims for overcharges, loss and 
damage in shipments, was discussed. 

We are now ready to try out such a 
service, and, therefore, invite all of our mem- 
bers to send in any and all freight bills 
for freight shipments of any kind, whether 
they be for live stock, feed, tarm implements 
or anything else, during the years 1920, 
1921 and 1922. It will not be impossible to 
handle any bills during the years 1918 and 
1919, since the railroads were under govern- 
ment control at that time and no adjustment 
can be made. 

It is our opinion that a tremendous num- 
ber of errors have been made during the 
past three years because of the frequent 
changes in rates during that time. 

There will be no charge made for audit- 
ing your freight bills in case there is no 
collection or adjustment to be made. In case 
an error is found and an adjustment is pos- 
sible, we will make a charge of 25 per cent 
of the amount collected. 

This is an excellent demonstration of the 
value of co-operation. A private freight au- 
diting service would charge you 50 per cent 
of collections made. By doing it co-opera- 
tively for any member of our association, 
the work can be handled for 25 per cent or 
one-half the usual amount. 

We enclose a blank form for you to sign, 
giving power of attorney to the association 
for collecting any claims which we may find 
in your bills. Please sign the blank and 
send it to us with all your freight bills for 
the past three years. 

If you should want these bills returned to 
you, we shall be glad to do so. 

We will greatly appreciate it if you will 
make every effort to send us your freight 
bills at the earliest possible moment. 

Very sincerely, 
W. P. Wing, Secretary. 
The Rambouillet Ram Lamb Class at the 
International 


ra 





On our front cover this month we 
carry a picture of the Rambouillet ram 
lamb class at the International. The 
awards in this class were incorrectly 
Bullard 
of Woodland, California, took 
first, third and fourth places; King 


given in our December issue. 


Bros. 


3ros. Company, second, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, fifth. 

The above picture is of Bullard Bros. 
Rambouillet ram lamb that stood first 
in a class of seventeen and was also 
reserve champion. 


23 
1923 SHEARING RATES ADOPTED 


——- 

Utah: Shearers to receive 10 cents 
a head, without board. 

Washington: Shearers to get 12% 
cents a head and board, plant men to 
furnish machinery and sheepmen to 
furnish wranglers, wool sackers and 
tyers; 15 cents per head and board 
where plant men furnish machinery, 
wranglers, wool sackers and tyers. 
Blade shearers to get 10 cents a head 
and board and tie own wool. In all 
cases shearers are to furnish their own 
conveyances to and from work. 

Oregon: Shearers to 
cents and board. 


receive 10 





MONTANA’S ANNUAL MEETING 





The annual convention of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association will 
take place at Helena, March 17th. 

On January 13th, a short winter 
meeting was held at Helena, at which 
time the predatory animal control work 
was discussed by R. E. Bateman of the 
Biological Survey and C. A. Jakways, 
state game warden; and the question 
of wool marketing nd financing was 
taken up by Mr. M. Staff, president 
of the National Wool Warehouse & 
Storage Company of Chicago. 





CORRECTION 


In reporting the Montana wool 
grading demonstrations in our Decem- 
ber issue, it was stated that Mr. C. J. 
Fawcett, who conducted a part of the 
demonstrations, was a representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. Mr. Fawcett’s work in Montana 
was arranged for by the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company of 
Chicago, to which company Mr. Faw- 
cett is now giving his full time. 





INCREASED WOOL RATES 
DEFERRED 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on February 9th suspended until 
June 10th the increased wool rates 
that were to have become effective 
February 10th, and ordering a hearing 
at Portland, Oregon, .March 20th. 
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Around the Range Country 


CALIFORNIA 





Northern 


We have had considerable rain and 
some frost since the first of the year. 
These early rains are very fine for 
feed. The lambs along this way are 
plentiful and vigorous. 

Hood, Calif. E. A. Gammon. 


Western 


Lambing started here about Decem- 
ber 25th. The yield has been fair, 
with only a few twins, however. We 
bred about the same number of ewes 
this year as in 1921 but ten per cent 
fewer than in 1920. 

There has been no feeding of the 
ewe bands on the range. Alfalfa, how- 
ever, is $20 a ton, baled, and barley, 
$33 a ton, rolled. We pay new herd- 
ers $75 a month without found. 


Salinas, Calif. O. P. Bardin. 
Southeastern 


The Imperial Valley is becoming fa- 
mous as an ideal place for December 
and January lambing. We have green 
feed, and no use for sheds. Very little 
difficulty is experienced in saving 100 
per cent or better of lambs, provided 
the ewes are properly bucked in high 
altitudes in the months of July and 
August. This season the weather has 
been excellent for lambing and the 
crop is very good. 

Herders receive $60 and board in 
this section. There have been no sales 
of wool reported. G.R. Thomson. 


Calipatria, Calif. 





EASTERN OREGON 





The sheep in eastern Oregon are all 
in good condition. The weather to 
date (January 18th) has been very 
mild and so the hay has held out well. 
We are looking forward to an early 
spring and are rejoicing over the good 
prospects for high prices on wool and 
lambs. W. J. Densley. 

Richland, Ore. 


SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO 


The winter in this locality, which 
is known as the Gray Lake country, 
so far has been very mild, with not 
very much snow. The hay here is 
all wild. It sold from $4 to $& a 
ton last fall, Oats are selling for 
$1.40 per hundred. 

The ewes went on the feed yard 
in fairly good condition in December. 
The ewes were bred to lamb from 
April 15th to the 10th of May. About 
the same number were bred this year 
as in 1921. Sheepmen kept about a 
fourth of their ewe lambs last fall. 

Herders get $60 a month. 

Wayan, Idaho. Dave Dubach. 


CENTRAL UTAH 





The winter has been very mild, with 
about 18 inches of snow. Some feed- 
ing of the ewe bands on the range 
has been done, with alfalfa at $12 a 
ton, and oats and barley at $1.75 per 


hundred. Herders are paid from $50 
to $75 a month. 
We bred about 15 per cent more 


ewes this year than a year ago. A 
few of the small flocks have com- 
menced lambing now. 

No offers have been made on our 
wool yet. The sheepmen here are 
expecting a better price than was re- 
ceived last year. It is reported that 
the Manti wool growers have pooled 
their wool. Chris Panberg. 

Mayfield, Utah. 





CENTRAL WYOMING 





The wool is all being held in this 
section until after shearing. The con- 
dition of the winter ranges has been 
very good, and the breeding season 
the early part of December was ex- 
cellent. We usually buy hay and corn 
in the fall for winter feeding. Seven 
dollars is being paid for alfalfa; $1.90 
for corn; $1.80 for oats; and $2.25 for 
cotton cake. Herders receive $60 per 
month. F. Twidale. 

Arminto, Wyo. 


TEXAS 
Northwestern 
We did not breed so many ewes 
jast fall as a year ago. Our lamb- 
ing season commences in April. We 


have had a very mild winter, with no 
rain or snow. R. L. Evans. 
3ig Springs, Texas. 


Western 

We are having an unusually mild 
and open winter, in fact, have had 
no real cold or cloudy weather since 
November. The good and 
stock of all kinds are doing well. 

Rain or snow is needed 
keep the weeds growing. 
are good for a_ splendid 
lamb crop. 

No feeding of range bands is done. 
Alfalfa is being sold at $35 a ton; 
corn, $1.10 per hundred; oats at 
$0.80; and cotton cake at $50. 

Fifty cents has been offered for 
some 1923 wool. W. M. Noelke. 


Mertzon, Texas. 


grass is 


now to 
Prospects 


wool and 





EASTERN NEW MEXICO 
Grass heceth. this entire section 


has been short all the early fall and 
winter and in some places almost no 
grass at all. However, the grass 
seemed to have more strength in it 
than usual, for I have 
sheep start into the winter in better 
condition. Owing to the mild win- 
ter, they have held up and are still 
in good shape. There has been some 
feeding of ewe bands on the range. 
We are paying $32 a ton for alfalfa, 
$38 for corn, $45 for oats and $52 for 
cotton cake. 

In this immediate section we have 
had very little moisture and stockmen 
are beginning to feel a bit uneasy 
about spring grass. L. G. Elfett. 

Vaughn, N. M. 


never seen 





Other letters on range conditions ap- 
pear in the succeeding pages. Owing 
to the publication of so much conven- 
tion material, some of them have had 
to be held over for the March number. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT F. J. HAGENBARTH 


At the Fifty-eighth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association of the United States, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Fellow Dele- 
gates: 

It is a supreme pleasure, after a lapse of 
twelve years, to hold our annual session of 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
the great Northwest. If you remember, our 
last convention in this sect.on was held at 
Portland, Oregon, on January 7,1911. Since 
that time we have witnessed many changes 
and vicissitudes; changes which even the 
wildest prophet would never have predicted. 
We have sent into history a record of the 
world’s greatest war. Our industry has re- 
corded many and thrilling changes during 
the interim and it would appear that every 
possible agency of disaster had been direct- 
ed against us. Those who have lived through 
it all have indeed a strong claim of longev- 
ity. 

It is entirely fitting that we should again 
meet with you among the shadowy peaks 
and towering pines of your great country. 
Oregon, in a large measure, and Washington 
to some extent, can justly claim the title of 
mother of the sheep industry throughout the 
Rocky Mountain region. California is per- 
haps the father. The Northwest, beginning 
with the eighties, was the nursery from 
whence was derived those great herds ot 
sheep, which, trekking eastward, became the 
foundation flocks of Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, the Dakotas and Colorado. In those 
years, when railroad transportation was lim- 
ited, and when the range was open, sheep 
walked from the Columbia River in Oregon 
to the Ogallala River in Nebraska. In those 
days there was no such thing as a lamb in- 
dustry. Trail herds numbering thousands 
and hundreds of thousands in the aggregate, 
principally yearling, two and three-year-old 
wethers, found their way over a thousana 
miles of country to the corn fields and teed 
stations of Nebraska. 

Today we find many of the old pioneers of 
the industry passed into the care of the 
Greatest Shepherd of all. Their sons have 
followed them and are now the guardians of 
the flocks established by their sires. Alt 
honor to those sturdy pioneers of yore and 
to their succeeding youngsters who are to- 
day shouldering burdens their fathers never 
dreamed of. Amid your weli-grassed moun- 
tains and in your fertile valleys again nestle 
the flocks which are destined to repeat his- 
tory and again re-stock the states which 
have become depleted. Owing to its mild 
climate and topography, the Northwest is 
naturally adapted to this function. I be- 
lieve that the next decade will witness a 
great revival of the breeding industry in the 
Northwest. It seems to me that the way is 
opened to you people to develop an all-round 
utility sheep here which will be in great 
demand for re-stocking purposes during the 
coming years, and I would commend your 
most careful thought to this matter. 


Government Land Policy 


Economic conditions and increasing costs 
conspired with an inane and assinine govern- 
ment land policy in a large measure, to 
destroy the industry of stock-raising through- 
out the Intermountain areas. Nature in- 
tended our great mountains, our wide des- 
erts, and our low, rolling foothills for a 
natural breeding and growing ground for 
live stock. A wise policy of conservation 
would have dictated the conservation of 
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these natural resources for this purpose. 

Instead what do we see? Thousands of 
so-called homesteaders, scatterea over an 
arid region totally unfit for the purpose of 
farming; homesteaders, or so-called farm- 
ers, at an elevation of six thousand feet or 
more where there is frost every month in 
the year; homesteaders again on the deserts 
which do not have fifty per cent enough 
moisture to mature the  hardiest crops; 
homesteaders among the rocks and on the 
hills which never can be farmed—all go 
to form a lasting monument to the folly of 
the American politician. 

The immediate result of this government 
land policy has been a depletion by fifts 
per cent of the flocks and herds of the 
Rocky Mountain states, without any cor- 
responding economic benefits whatsoever, 
but on the contrary, thousands of discon- 
tented and unhappy citizens who have 
wasted their years in a truitless endeavor 
against conditions which they could not for- 
see, but which a wise and statesmanlike gov- 
ernment should have foreseen. The ult. 
mate result of our land policy will be the 
passing from the hands of the government 
or the states of large areas of land which 
will fall into the hands of private owners. 
Large estates will be built up, and through 
lack of proper managemen; and carelessness, 
often inherent in human nature, their pro- 
duction will be at the minimum. On the 
contrary, had title to these lands remained 
in the government or the states, under wise 
and farseeing regulations and requirements 
proper development as to water, re-seeding 
and re-stocking could have been had and 
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the careless individual. forced to perform his 
proper function or lose his leasehold. 


However, that day has passed. The harm 
has been done and we can only hope that 
the remaining public area will not be want- 
only sacrificed to the prejudice of every 
interest involved, as has been the history 
of the past. This government land policy, 
or rather lack of land policy, is merely an 
indication of the general lack of 


Government Agricultural Policy 


Late in the eighteenth century, under the 
guidance of Washington, Jefferson and kin- 
dred minds—the wise founders of our early 
republic,—we had an agricultural policy. A 
reading of the records of those days clearly 
shows that our forefathers realized fully 
that agriculture was the solid foundation on 
which a national prosperity must be built. 
When New England attained to manufactur- 
ing supremacy, and when cotton became 
king, early in the nineteenth century, gen- 
eral and diversified agricultural interests of 
the country were lost sight of and for a 
period beginning prior to the Civil War, 
like Topsy, agriculture “just growed.” Fol- 
lowing the Civil War and late in the nine- 
teenth century, some little spasmodic inter- 
est was shown. We had some great Secre- 
taries of Agriculture. Jeremiah Rusk of 
Wisconsin, and James Wilson of Iowa are 
outstanding figures. But governmental and 
Congressional energies were so targely de- 
voted to manufacturing interests, to banks, 
and to railroad legislation, that our funda- 
mental industry was lost sight of, and agri- 
culture languished. The culmination of un- 
fitness was reached under the administra- 
tion of David F. Houston, whose academic 
mind was entirely unable to grasp the prac- 
tical necessities of his position. He was 
only right on the'public land question. For 
this we do him all honor, but we cannot for- 
give his sins of omission and commission 
during a critical period. Subseygrently as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the same 
David Houston was to a great extent re- 
sponsible for giving the finishing touch 
which brought about the prostration of agri- 
culture, from which it has not yet recovered. 
His influence with the national government, 
and particularly with the Federal Reserve 
Board, brought about the policy or 


Deflation 


Deflation was necessary. It had to come. 
It should have been begun immediately after 
the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918. We can all see that now, but wise 
men, statesmen presumably fittea to guide 
the destinies of a nation, should have been 
wise enough to have foreseen the results 
of the wild orgy of inflation which took 
place in 1919. On the contrary, the maa 
dance went on and the music became wilder 
and wilder, and on May 18, 1920, Secretary 
Houston and the Federal Reserve Board 
decided overnight that it was time to pay 
the fiddler. And we have paid. 

For every dollar borrowed and spent in 
the wild spree for eighteen months follow- 
ing the armistice; the producer and the 
borrower during the next ten years must 
pay $3 in his products and labors. Un May 
17, 1920, wool was worth from fifty to sev- 
enty cents a pound, according to grade, andi 
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sheep were worth from $15 to $20. per head, 
according to quality. Then came the over- 
night dictum of the Federal Reserve Boara, 
and it was a singular co-incidence that 
on May the 20th, two days later, wool had 
lost its value and could not be sold or bor- 
rowed upon. During the next two years 
sheep values and cattle values were cut in 
half and so with most agricultural products. 

The agriculturist occupies a peculiar place 
in the economic make-up of a nation. He 
comes next to the earth and is or rne eartn. 
When expenses increase, the manufacturer, 
the railroad, the banker, the merchant or 
the professional man can add the increased 
cost to his sales price or to charges for 
service. Not so with the agriculturist. He 
has nobody to whom he can “pass the buck.” 
His crop is raised and it must be sold. His 
crops, in a large measure, are perishable and 
cannot be indefinitely held. He cannot, or 
does not go on a strike for higher pay. He 
must sell for what he can get, and the buyer 
fixes the price. On his shoulders largely 
rests the burden of feeding and clothing the 
nation, and out of his purse is taken the 
money with which to pay for national folly. 
He is at the bottom and must bear the load 
of the structure above. In the process he is 
often crushed into the earth. 


Finally the loss of foreign markets 
through disorganization abroad following the 
war and through the depreciation of foreign 
exchange, coupled with lack of buy:ng power 
of the farmer brought the nation at large 
to thought. It took well nigh two years for 
Congress and the general thinking puniic to 
awaken to the realization that until agri- 
cultural conditions were bettered and the 
buying power of the farmer was restored, na- 
tional prosperity could not be hac. The 
national financial stress became so great and 
the lack of buying power was so manifest 
that Congress and the nation began an acute 
analysis of the underlying conditions. One 
of the first results of this new thought was 
a revival of interest in our national agri- 
culture. After, like Rip Van Winkle, tak- 
ing a sleep of nearly a century, this re- 
vived interest in agricultural conditions has 
resulted in 


Legislation Recently Accomplished 


The first active step taken by Congress 
was the enactment of an agricultural emer- 
gency tariff. In the tariff governing the 
import policy of this government since 1913, 
the major portion of agricultural commodi- 
ties, including wools, live stock and other 
vital products, was on the free list, subject 
to the open and unrestricted competition of 
the world, which was producing on a depre- 
ciated foreign exchange cost and selling to 
us on a foreign enhanced gold price, thus 
automatically giving the importer a bonus 
on imports as against the American pro- 
ducer. Congress likewise passed in rapid 
succession laws providing for the extension 
of the War Finance Corporation, packer 
control and stockyards act, co-operative 
marketing (Capper-Volstead law), control of 
grain exchanges, and finally the tariff act 
which gave full recognition to agriculture. 
Prior to this, legislation had been effected 
creating farm loan banks. joint stock land 
banks, and providing for national ware- 
houses which enabled farmers to store their 
non-perishable products for credit purposes. 

Following David Houston, E. T. Meredith 
of Iowa became the Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture and immediately set about a recon- 
structive program to repair some of the 
damages brought about under his predeces- 
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sor. With the new administration came 
Henry C. Wallace, likewise of Iowa, who 
bids fair to become one of the country’s 
greatest Secretaries of Agriculture. Secre- 
tary Wallace is not only the faithful and 
constant guardian of the interests commit- 
ted to his care, but he likewise has the con- 
fidence and respect of the entire country. 

During this period of reconstruction, I am 
proud to say that your organization, through 
its officers, strongly backed by its member- 
ship, performed a leading part. Through 
your efforts was perhaps laid a foundation 
for much of the good which has been accom- 
plished. In this connection I wish to 
give recognition to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and to its splendid ex-presi- 
dent, John R. Howard, and its Washington 
representative, Gray Silver,—sterling men 
and a splendid conservative organization. 1 
take the greatest of pleasure in urging upon 
you at all times and in all places to back 
up and sustain the American Farm Bureau. 
They have done, and will continue to do a 
great work. 

In addition to legislation ‘already effected 
by Congress, there are other measures now 
being formulated and debated looking to the 
betterment of agricultural conditions. We 
will pass the wool woven fabric bill, the 
rural credits bill, and others of lesser im- 
portance. These we will discuss later. 

Congress was not alone in its efforts to 
aid and assist our industry. Before Congress 
could act, it had become apparent that un- 
less financial relief was forthcoming which 
would bridge many of the agricurrura: com- 
munities over a period to better condition, 
not only agriculture itself, but all or nearly 
all of the agricultural banks would go un- 
der. In fact, failures of these banks became 
alarmingly frequent. Spurred on by this 
necessity the 


Banks and Bankers 
of the country came to the rescue. 

In 1920 and 1921, many of the big banks of 
the East subscribed to various pools for the 
purpose of making loans to live-stock banks 
and loan companies. They pledged their 
credit at various times up to a maximum of 
$75,000,000. The main effect of these volun- 
tary offers of assistance upon the part of 
the banks was psychological and served to 
settle the situation. However, the will to 
do so was there and we should be proud 
of the fact that although the banker is 
usually looked upon as a cold-blooded and 
heartless proposition, yet in time of crisis 
and emergency, we find that he is as human 
as the rest of us. It has been iargely the 
fashion in live-stock organizations to con- 
demn the banks. This to a great extent 
comes from the fact that banks often refuse 
credit where it is not warranted. It would 
have been far better for many of us had the 
banks begun earlier to enforce this rule. 
Too much credit is about as bad as no 
credit, and the only just criticism which 
we should direct against the banks is that 
‘they were too liberal with their credits. 
Personally I am in a position to know that 
certain of the large bankers of the country 
went far beyond any reasonable limit in 
their endeavors to assist the live-stock in- 
dustry especially, and I desire to pay this 
tribute. to them. I know of one banker in 


Chicago who did not have a live-stock ac- 
count in his bank, and who, upon being 
placed in possession of a knowledge of the 
dangers and hardships that were being en- 
dured by the producers voluntarily sub- 
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scribed one million dollars to a live-stock 
fund to be loaned to the producers. This 
man was considered a hard and level-heaa. 
ed banker, but he had a heart as well as a 
head, as have many others of our banking 
friends. 

Not only the banks, but manufacturing, 
railroad, and other industrial agencies felt 
the pinch of adverse conditions and being 
unable to correct or solve the European 
problems, or to restore foreign markets, they 
all turned to a favorable consideration of 
domestic problems. These interests began to 
see that the United States if her industries 
are properly conserved and protected, is 
within herself entirely self-sustaining. A 
program, having for its slogan, “America 
first,’ was rapidly developed. The foreign 
situation was largely discounted. On No- 
vember 8, 1922, the Washington Post in 
this connection stated: 

“It is to be noted, first that the shrink- 
age in foreign trade was synchronous with 
general world depression, and, secondly, 
that the great decline in value js in a large 
degree due to a fall in prices rather than to 
a reduction in quantities. When these two 
important factors are borne in mind it will 
be seen that the situation is not one to 
cause alarm nor even to suggest a menace. 
With a slight improvement of conditions 
abroad, foreign trade would quickly right 
itself and show an upward trend even on 
the lowered range of prices. * * * 

“To let loose an unexampled flood tide 
of domestic national prosperity little re- 
mains to be done but to relieve the finan- 
cial stringency which exists among the agri- 
culturists of the North and Middle West. 
With crops heavy, but prices low, freight 
cars to bring the produce to market not 
forthcoming in the requisite number, and 
bankers pressing for repayment of loans, 
the position in those sections of the coun- 
try is acute enough to challenge the atten- 
tion of enlightened statesmanship. Since 
the resources of the nation at large are so 
superabundant, it surely ought not to be 
beyond the wit of man to devise ways and 
means of easing a pressure which just now 
is felt to be awkward and decidedly un- 
pleasant and may presently grow to be in- 
tolerable.” 

B. C. Forbes, eminent economist and 
writer on banking topics, has recently point- 
ed out that the United States’ exports for 
the past year amounted to $3,789,000,000. Of 
this amount, $2,822,000,000 was purchased by 
Europe. Although the amount in dollars is 
considerably less than during the war days, 
yet the quantity of goods sold to Europe 
has not alarmingly decreased. We also note 
that in his annual report submitted to the 
President, for the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover made this statement: 

“The theoretical assumption that the new 
tariff will so diminish our imports as to 
strangle the buying power of foreign coun- 
tries for our exports does not seem borne 
out by a critical examination of the actual 
factors involved. Somewhere between one 
third and one-half of foreign buying power 
for our exports is furnished by invisib'° 
exchange. Beyond this somewhere from 49 
to 55 per cent of commodities shipped t0 
us from abroad are upon the free list (based 
upon application of the Fordney tariff to 
the 1921-1922 imports, where about 60 per 
cent were free), thus the buying power is 
untrammeled up to, say 70 to 80 per cent. 
The remainder of our imports which are 
dutiable is in large part such goods as will 
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be imported in any event, as sugar, wool, 
luxuries, etc. Therefore it would not seem 
that the gross volume of exports would be 
very greatly influenced one way or another 
by the tariff. Generally the volume of our 
imports is likely to be increased by the 
increasing prosperity at home.” 

Now, when we stop to consider that of 
our entire volume of trade, practically 90 
per cent, is domestic commerce, and only 
ten per cent foreign commerce, we can see 
the premise upon which Mr. Hoover bases 
his optimism. He feels, as stated, that with 
national prosperity at home, our imports 
will naturally .be larger, and this in a large 
measure answers the objections made by 
the critics of a proper protection of Amer- 
ican industries. If we increase our domes- 
tic buying power, then we will buy more. 
If our domestic prosperity is limited, then 
of necessity it tollows that our domestic 
buying power must be less. Coupled with 
these economic facts, we must remember 
that one-third of the annual wealth produc- 
tion of the United States is derived from 
agriculture and its products. Therefore, an 
impoverished agriculture becomes nationally 
a serious question. Out of the many dis- 
cussions and the thought that was given the 
various agricultural problems by the general 
public, coupled with the uprising of the agri- 
culturists themselves, came a general public 
agreement that something must be done. 
Congress, in response to this consensus of 
opinion, saw a light and out of it all was 
born the misnamed 


Agricultural Bloc 
There is no such thing as an agricultural 


bloc. If we can call it a bloc, let us cali 
it “a bloc for national prosperity.” The 
group of men in Congress who brought 


themselves together, regardless of partisan 
politics for purposes of reconstruction ana 
saving of America for Americans, passed 
relief measures for the betterment of agri- 
cultural conditions, believing that agricul- 
ture was America’s chief and most lasting 
source of wealth. Many of these men had 
the vision to see that the very stability of 
our political institutions and even of our 
constitution was dependent upon a prosper- 
ous and contented agricultural class. If 
there be any class distinction in the United 
States, it is not a distinction of individuals, 
but a distinction made by nature itself. 
Manufacturing, merchandising and other 
lines of endeavor are naturally helpful to 
our wealth and to our well-being, but agri- 
culture has been made by nature absolutely 
necessary for life itself, and of necessity 
comes first in our category of national 
assets. We must have food and clothing, 
afterwards come other considerations. 

Any benefit accruing to agriculture 
reaches into every state, county and ham- 
let in the nation. Agriculture asks for no 
special favors, but it does demane tne re- 
moval of unfair and unjust conditions. 

It has been stated by certain writers who 
have entirely misconstrued the agitation for 
agricultural relief, that the farmer was de- 


veloping a new school of thought which 
We can designate as 
Collectivism 
Such a belief is wholly erroneous. There 


is no group of citizens more given to in- 
dividualism than is the farmer. He does 
not believe in, or ask for class legislation. 
He opposes communism, socialism, paternal- 
ism, or any kindred beliefs, which ultimately 
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lead to government ownership or nationaliza- 
tion of industries. In fact, the farmer’s 
chief troubles have arisen from this very 
individualism and lack of organization. He 
has had to face organizations of interests 
economically adverse to him. He has seen 
labor unions, railroads, the banks organized 
and grouped together for the purpose of 
adequate protection of their various inter- 
ests. He has seen the country ruled by 
politicians and has witnessed statesmanship 
become extinct. He has read meaningless 
party platforms. He heard a candidate for 
the American presidency in isiz declare 
that in the event of his election, no bona 
fide business interest should fear radicai 
legislation, yet under the administration 
of that same man he saw his products 
almost uniformly placed on the free list 
and subjected to world competition. He 
had to sell in a free market and buy in a 
protected market. On two different occa- 
sions since 1892, he has seen New Englana 
menufacturing interests: oppose proper rec- 
ognition of agriculture. 

The time has now come when the farmer, 
not because he believes in collectivism, 
or communism, or socialism, but prompted 
by the first law of nature, self-preservation. 
finds a necessity for combatting his econ- 
omic enemies through 


Organization and Co-operation, 


the twin sisters of success and progress. 
At so recent a, time as even during the 
past year, events have shown us very plain- 
ly what we as sheepmen are losing as a 
resuit of not being better organized and 
having a budget adequate to do the work 
required. 

The grossest misrepresentations- regard- 
ing the effect of the wool tarirr and the 
position of the wool growers were given 
widest circulation in the press, both in 
newspaper columns and in paid advertising. 
These misrepresentations were made by 
large cosmopolitan newspapers wno sell 
their principles as well as their advertising 
space. The maximum amount which your 
organization could spend, not to advance our 
interests as wool growers, but simply to 
offset erroneous and misleading propaganda, 
was less than $1,000—this negligible amount 
to serve the interests of men whose pro- 
duction alone has a value of nearly one 
hundred fitty million dollars per year. 

The National Association has reached the 
largest development possible along the old 
lines of operation. We can continue with 
the limited field of activity which has hith- 
erto engaged us. But if we do not do 
more we will be losing ground and falling 
behind in the forward march of American 
industry and progress. There is much new 
work to be done by the state organizations 
in the way of service and education for 
their members. There must be no conflict 
between National and State Wool Growers 
Associations. They must be one organiza- 
tion, with the National as a clearing house 
and the service headquarters for all, though 
there are many forms of service which can 
be done exclusively within the state bodies. 
It has been felt in some states that active 
solicitation of individual memberships for 
the national body is in effect, a competition 
with the state organizations. If this is so 
it must be terminated and yet, the treas- 
urer’s report of amounts received rrom the 
various state bodies suggests very plainly 
what would be the condition of our National 
Association were it entirely dependent upon 
finances received from the state associa- 
tions. 
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The new and better road, undoubtedly, 
will be found in larger and stronger state 
associations and the bringing of these asso- 
ciations into still closer working relation- 
ship with the national body. Stronger state 
associations mean more members, more ser- 
vice to members, and larger budgets. It is 
very doubtful whether this result can be ob- 
tained in any other way than by the employ- 
ment of efficient secretaries who will give 
their entire energy to the work and at tne 
same time have the full support of state 
officers and members in contributions of 
dues and of time. 


With proper organization, there remain 
many problems to be solved. The major 
ones we can perhaps designate as excessive 
costs of distribution to the consumer, proper 
credit legislation, co-operative marketing, 
transportation problems,  truth-in-fabrics 
legislation, and the Eat-More-Lamb cam- 
paign. 


Costs of Distribution 


President Harding, in his annual message 
at the opening of Congress, declared: 


“The wide spread between production 
costs and prices which consumers pay con- 
cerns every citizen. It contributes very 
largely to the unrest in agriculture and 
must stand sponsor for much against which 
we inveigh in that familiar term—the high 
cost of living. 

“No one doubts the excess is traceable 
to the levy of the middleman, but it would 
be unfair to charge him with all respon- 
sibility before we appraise what is exacted 
of him by our modernly complex life.” 

We regret that the President did not see 
fit in his address to point out a specific 
remedy or remedies. We are fully aware 
these high costs of distribution exist and 
that both the consumer and the producer 
are equal sufferers. What we are seeking 
is a remedy. We have the temerity to sug- 
gest that it would be a proper function of 
the Department of Commerce to show the 
way. The January, 1922, government re- 
port made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows that the retail butcher only gets 
18.8 cents gross profit on each dollar of his 
sales, or 23 per cent on his cost prices. 
However, in this connection, we must bear 
in mind that his turnover is rapid and ef- 
fected many times during the year. We 
must also remember that there are four or 
five retailers where one would do the work. 
This means that there are four extra fam- 
ilies to take care of, four extra rents to 
pay, four extra clerks to hire, four extra 
delivery wagons, and in fact, endless -quad- 
ruplications all the way down the line. In 
the retail business it is fair to say that 
while there are very few indivicuar retail- 
ers who are making more than a poor liv- 


_ ing, yet in the aggregate the costs of retail 


distribution are increased at least three hun- 
dred per cent. Were these smaller con- 
cerns grouped into larger units so that the 
overhead costs of all kinds might be ade- 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 


HIS PAL 
Wickalulu 
February 1923. 
Dear Ern: 


You’d orter be along with me now! 
I got a room with steam heat and 
bath, a whole caddy of Bull Durham, 
and a quart bottle of moonshine. 
There’s a layer of skum on the Moon 
which it looks like fusel oil and I aim 
to pass it around about twiced before 
I take any of it on personally so’s to 
make sure. I’m here, Ern, as a wit- 
ness in a lawsuit the boss got into 
with the Atlantic Highline Loan and 
Trust Company—if you can remember 
that, it took me a week—on account 
of them yearling ewes he bought last 
summer. And when I’m through with 
this, Ern, I’m going to be a lawyer. 
I’ll tell the cockeyed world a lawyer’s 
got anything skinned and backed off 
the range when it comes to making 
the long green and I’m going to be 
one. I aim to learn by mail and I 
reckon I’d orter get a purty decent 
start in six months or so. Then all I 
need to do is to hunt up a guy what 
has money and trouble and divide with 
him. It’s got herding beat all hollow. 

The boss sure picked a good lawyer 
and I’m stuck on his ways. He’s got 
mahogany furniture and a blond girl 
which she is sure a peach and cleans 
up a hundred a month with nothing 
but a pad of cheap paper and a lead 
pencil to work on. That lawyer, 
though, he’s there! He don’t seem to 
know a whole lot at that and when 
anybody wants to find out anything 
he has to dig around in a lot of books, 
first in one and then in the other til 
he has a whole set of ’em laying 
around open like a deck of cards. You 
or me could do that if we’d crawl into 
some tailormades and looked through 
a stand-up collar so’s to make it im- 
pressive. But he gets away with it, 
puts her over, and charges the boss 
one thousand bones for a week of 
that sort of work. There ain’t no 


such money in the sheep business and 
he tells me that he’s been doing that 
for vears. 
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I didn’t get to finish this on account 
of the boss and a couple of husky wool 
growers as came up with him and our 
lawyer. They worked on our case all 
afternoon but it’s a cinch now since 
they got my testimonial on same. They 
was real nice to me, called me Bob, 
and the. boss remarked as how he 
didn’t see how he’d ever got along 
without me. But you know, I don’t 
let that kind of bull go to my head 
none, and then they spied my fusel oil 
and that’s all gone now which they 
thought it was one hundred proof. I 
guess I worried myself out of five dol- 
lars worth that time. Now, Ern, as 
near as I can figure out, our case is 
about like this: The boss bought them 
said yearlings from the Dryteat Land 
and Live Stock Company and paid ’em 
cash ten dollars a head. That ort to’ve 
made them his personal property be- 
cause it was about all they was worth. 
But the Dryteat outfit’d had some 
dealings with a fellow as was running 
leased sheep. And the guy he leased 
them sheep from had ’em mortgaged 
to the Atlantic Highline together with 
their increase. The fellow as sold the 
yearlings to the Highline intended to 
pay the money in on the mortgage 
allright, but the bank he pur the money 
in went broke and now there ain’t 
nothing to pay with. The Atlantic 
Highline crowd simply say as there 
was nobody as had a right to sell them 
sheep without their consent and that 
they want what is left of the ewes, 
which are all old now and enough of 
the yearlings to pay what is coming 
to ’em on their mortgage. Do you 
get that, Ern? I ain’t always sure 
that I know myself, it’s so compli- 
cated. But it’s educational and if you 
want to learn something about the 
sheep business a little deeper than 
the introductory formula 
"Round ’Em—why just read that over 
and write me what your best guess is 
as to how we come out. 

I got to testify about the brands 
that was on their backs when the boss 
got ’em, and other little items about 
the time delivery was made. Our 
strong point is that we got possession, 
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which the Atlantic Highiine is trying 
to get away from us. I was going 
to write you some more but I just 
see our girl—I mean our lawyer’s gal 
—go into the drug store acrost the 
road. She wears a perfume as has a 
kick like a hundred dollar mule. | 
guess I’ll close for this period and go 
over and see, maybe she yearns to go 
to a show tonight with somebody as 
can appreciate her atmosphere. 

You’d better start thinking about 
taking a layoff, Ern, and come over 
and stick around Wickalulu for a spell. 
If so they need me here more’n a 
week or so you could take my place 
with the herd while I negotiate for 
that law course. You and me could 
go partners. As long as you’re sober 
you don’t say much and that’ll give 
you a wise outlook. I’d charge twiced 
as much if I had you along. Hope 
you feel equivalent to the idee and 
will consider it faithfully, 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





WESTERN MONTANA 





We have had California weather for 
about a month now and perfect buck- 
ing weather for May lambing. You 
can count on Montana for a big lamb 
crop. 

We are going to try and abolish the 
bounty system of fighting predatory 
animals and turn the work over to the 
U. S. Biological Survey. I believe that 
if the money that is spent on bounties 
can be used by the Biological Survey 
in employing expert hunters and in 
trapping and poisoning, the predatory 
animals can be controlfed until the 
loss from that source will be very 
slight. 

Coyotes went into one of my corrals 
this fall and killed one ewe. The sheep 
broke the corral down, and the coy- 
otes killed fifteen more before they 
quit. I am getting poison from the 
Biological people and am going to put 
out a poison line on the ranch. I pay 
for the poison and co-operate with the 
Survey, working under their direction 
and reporting results. 

Deer Lodge, Mont. G. Stambaugh. 
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Financing Live Stock Production Through Joint Stock Land Banks and 


Rural Credit Corporations 


Any consideration of proposed legislation 
to correct existing abuses or remedy condi- 
tions affecting a given industry must neces- 
sarily, if sound, be based on a thorough 
study and knowledge of those facts which 
make such legislation necessary. Conse- 
quently let us review somewhat briefly the 
existing conditions and what has brought 
them about. This recollection is painful, I 
admit, but if the experiences in the economic 
life of the country during the war and the 
years immediately following have taught us 
anything they should be understood and 
former mistakes not repeated else the severe 
lessons may have been in vain. 


As the subject closest you at this con- 
vention deals with the sheep industry, I shall 
endeavor to confine my remarks as nearly as 
consistent with the sheepmen’s problems, al- 
though all agricultural pursuits have suffer- 
ed tremendously during the readjustment pe- 
riod. The most unsophisticated will ac- 
knowledge that the business structure of the 
country cannot prosper long if agriculture, 
the foundation of all business, is not reason- 
ably prosperous—hence, the effort in the 
Congress of the United States and in the 
various legislatures of the agricultural states 
to assist by legislation the problems of the 
producers. 


The sheepman during and immediately 
following the war, found no difficulty in se- 
curing all of the credit he needed, in fact 
much more than should rightfully have been 
his in view of later developments. He suf- 
fered from a combination of his own eager- 
hess to make money which seemed easy 
with rapidly rising prices and the almost un- 
limited credit obtainable through banks and 
livestock loan companies which were eager 
to advance funds to livestock men, or to men 
who called themselves such. Consequently 
this condition brought about a state of ex- 
travagance in living conditions, with its in- 
herent dangers, an expansion in operation 
beyond all reason in many cases, careless- 
ness in the consideration of operating costs, 
and the attraction to the industry of many 
men who, under ordinary rules of the grant- 
ing of credit, should not have been able to 
borrow a nickel. Fortunes were made with 
the point of a lead pencil and were obliter- 
ated quite as easily. 

It was customary for years for the sheep- 
man to finance his running expenses by bank 
loans, even though his live stock was mort- 
gaged. At shearing time the loan companies 
were in the habit of releasing the wool 
which liquidated the bank loans and the sale 
of the lambs and aged sheep went to reduce 
the mortgage or more often into expanding 
operations. 

When the day of reckoning came—as it 
always does—and values crashed more rap- 
idly than any human being could foresee or 
prevent, the loan companies refused to re- 
lease the lambs or wool under their mort- 
gages, banks could not collect their loans 
and hundreds were forced to close their doors. 
Loans were called and liquidation forced. 
The bubble had burst and the attendant suf- 
fering and financial loss were almost beyond 
comprehension. Stagnation in this basic in- 
dustry prevailed throughout the land, confi- 
dence was destroyed in the credit of the live- 
Stock industry, and the real test of “the 
man” began. The weaker ones gave up the 
Struggle as easily as they began and sank into 
Oblivion. Dishonesty and stealing developed 


to an alarming degree which added to the 
burden and the state of collapse seemed com- 
plete. 

But to the great honor of the nation and 
the men who could see and act clearly the 
real men who had been tried in the fire of 
adversity and believed in the principles of 
common honesty stayed on the job and have 
gone a long way toward bringing this indus- 
try back. to a condition of solvency. 

Early in September of 1920 I met your 
honored president, Mr. Hagenbarth, in Chi- 
cago with others whose names are linked 
indelibly with the great sheep industry. 
These men were diligently seeking a means 
to finance the sheepmen of the West and 
prevent a complete liquidation of the breed- 
ing ewes which were being forced to the 
market for slaughter, and on the basis of 
valuation then prevailing in many cases did 
not pay the freight bills. 


The first aid was the formation of the 
so-called livestock pool—later known as the 
Stockgrowers Finance Corporation, which be- 
gan its operations in July, 1921, with avail- 
able subscriptions from banks of forty-nine 
million dollars, subscribed to by 207 banks 
in New York and elsewhere in the United 
States. - 


This corporation accepted loans for dis- 
count totaling twenty million dollars up to 
December ist of the same year when, owing 
to the re-establishment of the War Finance 
Corporation, the granting of new loans by 
the Stockgrowers Finance Corporation was 
discontinued. Loan committees of bankers 
in each of the principal Western states 
passed upon applications from rural banks 
and loan companies and only such loans 
were made where— (1) the loan values were 
reasonable and in line with existing market 
conditions; (2) where the inspection reports 
revealed satisfactory management and oper- 
ating conditions and count; (3) where the 
endorsing bank or loan company appeared 
solvent and reliable. The operation of this 
corporation gave the first stability to live- 
stock paper following the crash of 1920 and 
the operations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion which followed closely, were still fur- 
ther greatly responsible for making a ‘mar- 
ket for livestock and agricultural paper 
based on sound credit principles. 


As in the case of the Stock Growers Cor- 
poration, committees of bankers in various 
states of the Union passed upon and recom- 
mended or rejected applications for loans, 
the final approval resting with the direct- 
ors at Washington. As in the case of the 
Stock Growers Finance Corporation also 
loans were made onlv through loan com- 
panies or solvent banks, not to individual 
borrowers direct. This led to the establish- 
ment of many loan associations with paid-up 
c?pital as low as $25,000.00 and un to $500,- 
000.00 to handle loans in comparatively lim- 
ited territory. Loans were made for suf- 
ficient length of time to carry on operations 
in a normal way with renewal privileges for 
a maximum period of three years. 


It was inevitable that out of the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation should 
spring legislation looking toward the perma- 
nent establishment of financing agencies 
properly safeguarded to care for the needs of 
the farmers and livestock producers with in- 
telligent consideration given to the particu- 
lar necessities of the industry, which, from 
the very nature of the operations, requires 
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special facilities as compared to the ordinary 
manufacturing or commercial enterprises. 
Out of a number of bills introduced or con- 
sidered by Congress the two outstanding 
ones are Senator Capper’s bill, which passed 
the Senate last week, and the so-called Len- 
root-Anderson bill. 


It shall not be my purpose to recommend 
either, but to point out to you some of the 
outstanding features. As you are, no doubt 
aware, the Capper bill has the support of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, and I am told is 
favored also by the association and the 
cattle raisers’ association. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill is the out- 
growth of the Agricultural Committee, which 
was charged with making investigation and 
reporting on the reasons and causes of the 
crisis in the livestock industry and agricul- 
ture and to make recommendations. 

Out of the experiences of the past three 
years several important facts relating to the 
financing of livestock operations have devel- 
oped prominently: (1) It is acknowledge J 
that livestock loans may best be handled by 
companies operating in a territory where 
reasonably close contact is maintained with 
the borrowers and the conditions affecting 
them. It is obviously difficult for a loan 
company in Texas to make or keep in close 
touch with loans in Montana, or a loan com- 
pany with headquarters on the Pacific Coast 
to watch properly loans made in Dakota or 
Texas. (2) The inspection of livestock 
loans and the character of men making such 
inspections are unmistakably an important 
factors. (3) The reputation and standing 
of so-called livestock paper must be re-estab- 
lished and credit provided when needed dur- 
ing times of stringent money markets as 
well as during periods when money is cheap. 

Time forbids a detailed discussion of both 
the Capper bill and, the Lenroot-Anderson 
bill and I shall, therefore, outline the promi- 
nent features of the Capper bill, which 
seems likely to become law. This bill is 
known as the Federal Agricultural Credit 
Act, and is to provide credit facilities for the 
agricultural and livestock industries of the 
United States; to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act; to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act; to stabilize the market for United 
States bonds and other securities; to provide 
fiscal agents for the United States and for 
other purposes: 


The primary purpose is to provide ade- 
quate credit facilities for the agricultural 
and livestock industries with special refer- 
ence to loans of longer maturity than six 
months, which may be required to meet the 
seasonal demands of producers and distrib- 
utors. 

I do not share the fear expressed in some 
quarters that the farmer and livestock man 
are seeking to borrow good money on b24 
collateral and that the Federal Reserve Bank 
should not accept for discount agricultural 
paper with a maturity or longer than six 
months. If we are honest with ourselves we 
must recognize that it is practically an im- 
possibility for the livestock man to finance 
himself with these restrictions, and loan 
companies and banks who are familiar with 
conditions surrounding the industries know 
this. 

The bill provides for the organization of 
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agricultural and livestock loan companies, 
and contains amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, and to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Federal Agricultural Credit Companies 
may be organized with a minimum capitali- 
zation of $250,000.00. Corporate papers are 
to be filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, but no business can be transacted 
until authorized by the Comptroller. These 
companies shall be managed by a board of 
not fewer than five directors, whose oath of 
office shall also be filed with the Comp- 
troller. 

It is my belief that the minimum capital- 
ization required is too high for practicable 
operation in most of the livestock districts, 
as this large amount of capital is not easily 
obtained under -present conditions. In my 
opinion this may restrict the beneficial oper- 
ation which is intended by the terms of the 
bill, although the act authorizes National 
Banks upon approval by the Comptroller to 
purchase stock in these corporations to an 
amount not exceeding ten per cent of the 
capital and surplus of the bank. I believe 
that a minimum capitalization of not to 
exceed $100,000.00 would be better. It is ar- 
gued by those favoring the bill that a cap- 
italization of $250,000.00 is the smallest 
amount upon which a loan company making 
loans upon livestock and commodities in 
warehouse can secure efficient and compe- 
tent management. I am also unable to agree 
with this argument. The bill also authorizes 
the formation, in addition to the above men- 
tioned, of rediscount corporations having a 
capitalization of one million dollars or more, 
these rediscount corporations having author- 
ity to rediscount paper for corporations or- 
ganized under the act. The amount of in- 
debtedness which these rediscount corpora- 
tions may incur is left to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Section 4 of the act defines the terms 
upon which corporations may make ad- 
vances. Two general types of agricultural 
paper are involved: (1) paper supported by 
warehouse receipts or like documents on 
readily marketable agricultural commodi- 
ties: (2) upon chattel mortgages on live 
stock which is being fattened for market 
with a maturity not exceeding nine months; 
(3) chattel mortgages on breeding or matur- 
ing live stock and dairy herds with maturity 
not exceeding three years. 

It is a well known fact that a period of 
from six to nine months is necess?ry to fa- 
cilitate the orderly marketing of live stock 
being fattened for market and that the 
great sheep and cattle industry of the West 
requires credit extending for a period of 
three years. : 

The act permits these corporations to 
sell any paper purchased or discounted by 
them and to issue, subject to the regulations 
of the Comptroller, collateral trust notes or 
debentures secured by the paper held by 
them. 

A limitation of ten times the capital and 
surplus is placed on the indebtedness which 
may be incurred. The maximum amount 
which may be advanced to any one borrower 
is twenty per cent of the capital and surplus, 
unless secured by warehouse receipts, in 
which case fifty per cent mav be advanced. 
These limits are consistent with sound credit 
principles and with the practice of well man- 
aged loan companies now in existence. 

Interest rates are to be charged according 
to the rate allowed by law in the state where 
the obligation is payable and in this respect, 
the bill follows the present National Bank 
laws. This provision may at first be con- 
sidered unpopular, but how else can the di- 
versity of conditions in various parts of the 
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country be met? I believe that with the 
greater stability this bill will give to live- 
stock paper adequately secured, a better 
market for the paper in the financial centers 
of the country will be available and the ten- 
dency will be to reduce rates and place the 
paper on a par with commercial paper com- 
manding attractive rates. 

The bill contains provisions designed to 
insure that corporations shall keep a sub- 
stantial portion of their capital as a liquid 
reserve and that at least twenty-five per 
cent of the paid-in capital must be deposited 
with the local Federal Reserve Bank in 
bonds or other obligations of the United 
States. 

As indebtedness is incurred by the cor- 
porations, either by rediscounts or issuance 
of debentures, the amount of such deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Bank must at all 
times equal at least 7% per cent of such in- 
debtedness. It was the absence of a liquid 
reserve which was in a large part respon- 
sible for the difficulty, in which many of the 
livestock companies organized under state 
laws found themselves following the collapse 
in livestock prices during 1920-1921. 

Provision is made for the supervision of 
corporations by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the same manner that National 
Banks are now supervised. This is a most 
important feature, for Federal supervision or 
examination will add materially to the credit 
standing of these corporations and their abil- 
ity to secure funds in the financial centers 
upon reasonable terms. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to license persons competent to inspect 
live stock as a basis for loans. It is con- 
templated that persons specially acquainted 
with conditions in livestock territories and 
with special experience in the inspec‘ion of 
live stock may apply for and secure licenses 
and mav, therefore, have the standing of 
Federally licensed livestock inspectors. 
This license mav be canceled after proper 
hearing. and it is made a criminal offense 
for anv licensed inspector to make, knowing- 


lv, anv false statement respecting livestock , 


inspection. It has not been deemed prac- 
ticable to make the use of licensed inspect- 
ors compulsory. The banks and financial in- 
stitutions will undoubtedlv see it to their 
advantage to use licensed inspectors in con- 
nection with livestock loans made or pur- 
chased by them. These inspectors will not 
be government emploves, but will be paid by 
the companies for whom thev work. 

The act provides that corporations may 
keep their current funds on deposit with 
Federal Reserve Banks, or that Federal Re- 
serve Banks my act as depositors and fiscal 
agents for these corporations and the exist- 
ing state financing corporations may be con- 
verted into Federal corporations under this 
act. This is a most important feature, as 
there are in existence a large number of 
livestock loan comp2?nies, some of them of 
long standing and others recently organized 
under the encouragement of the War 
Finance Corporation, and undoubtedly some, 
et least, will decide to reincorporate under 
the new Federal law and thus take advan- 
tage of the better credit standing which cor- 
pvorations under Federal supervision will 
have. 


The act also amends the Federal Reserve 
Act which makes it possible for smaller 
state banks to enter the Federal Reserve 
System. It is provided that a bank organ- 
ized in a place having a population of not 
exceeding 6.000 inhabitants may be admitted 
with a capital of at least $30.000.00 instead of 
the present limit of $50,000.00, and that rural 
banks situated in towns with a population 
no exceeding 3,000 may be admitted with a 
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capital of at least $15,000. In each case, 
however, it is required that the capital, with. 
in three years, shall be increased to the 
present limit. 

Mr. McLean of the Senate Committee op 
Banks and Currency, in reference to this bill, 
stated as follows: “The Committee is im. 
pressed with the fact that the most import. 
ant problem now confronting the banking sys. 
tem of the United States is the inclusion ip 
the Federal Reserve System of the large 
number of state banks which are not now 
members. The Federal Reserve System was 
established by Congress for the benefit of 
all sections of the United States, and of all 
types of commercial, industrial, and agricul. 
tural activity. It has appeared, however, 
from testimony before this committee that 
especially in the agricultural sections a 
great majority of the state banks are not 
members of the system, and hence are wu. 
able to take advantage of the rediscount fa- 
cilities which the system affords. In part 
this situation is due to the capital limita. 
tions in the present Federal Reserve Act 
and the committee believes that these limi- 
tations can safely be modified, as indicated 
above. It remains a fact, however, that no 
fewer than 9,640 state banks, which are elig. 
ible to membership under the present law, 
have failed to avail themselves of the facil- 
ties of the Federal Reserve Act, and have 
thus deprived communities which they serve 
of the facilities which Congress has pro 
vided.” 


The amendment to the War Finance Cor. 
poration Act extends the time by which aé- 
vances for agricultural and export purvoses 
may be made up to the beginning of March, 
1924, and the amendment to the Federal 
Worm Loan Act increases from $10.01 to 
$25,000 the amount of loans which a Federal 
Land Bank may make to any one borrower. 

In addition to the Capper bill, I cannot 
close without calling to your attention an- 
other act of Congress, which is of great aid 
to the agriculturalist and the livestock pro 


ducer, and known as the act governing the © 


formation of Joint’ Stock Land _ Banks 


throughout the country (each bank serving 7 
two states), which make available mortgage 


loans on farm or range lands on long time at 
relatively low rates of interest, the present 
rate being 6 per cent. This places the land 
mortgage under this plan on the same basis, 


so far as interest rates are concerned, with 
the ordinary commmercial loan and the priv © 
ileges of retirement are such that they are & 


especially attractive. 


On approved farm or ranch properties 
the Joint Stock Lands Banks are loaning 5! 
per cent of the appraised value of the land 
plus 20 per cent of the value of the insured 
improvements. Such valuations are deter 
mined by Federal appraisers and the loat 
committee of the bank. The borrower is not 
required to live on, or personally operate the 
property mortgaged, but the money so bor 
rowed must be used exclusively for agricul: 
tural development purposes, such as paying 
off existing mortgages on farm lands, im 
provements on property, the purchase of 
land, equipment, live stock or other purposes 
in the promotion of agriculture. Such 10a! 
proceeds cannot be used for the purpose of 
speculation or enterprises clearly outside the 
realm of agriculture. The Joint Stock Land 
Bank law did not originally provide for rec 
ognition of range lands, but the Federal 
Land Bank at Washington has recognized 
the necessity of taking these into consider 
tion and the banks are now making such 
loans. Loans are not made without the a 


surance that all installments will be paid 4 
they become due, and it is assumed thal 
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these payments will be derived from the 
operation of the property so mortgaged. 

On the Pacific Coast several associations 
of Joint Stock Land Banks known as the Pa- 
cific Coast Joint Stock Land Banks of Los 
Angeles, Portland, San Francisco and Salt 
Lake City cover the states of Utah and 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington, Arizona and 
California. It has been found already that 
these banks are becoming a large and im- 
portant factor in assisting the agricultural 
sections of the states mentioned to refinance 
existing mortgages and to provide funds for 
necessary operations. It has been found a 
great relief to the rural banks in many sec- 
tions, and is one more evidence of construc- 
tive legislation for the benefit of the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

In closing permit me to leave a sober 
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word of advice with you concerning the obli- 
gations of the livestock producer who must, 
in the last analysis, be the one who is pri- 
marily responsible for his credit standing. 
The simple and old-fashioned rules of econ- 
omy and thrift in the livestock industry 
must come back, be practiced and adhered 
to. The ability and willingness to pay your 
obligations and to use your profits to enable 
you to get out of debt rather than as a 
means of incurring further indebtedness by 
unwise expansion, a close personal attention 
to your obligations, a carefully prepared 
budget strictly adhered to, honest statements 
and representations at all times will rebuild 
for you and your industry that priceless good 
name that came so nearly being destroyed 
and bring again the prosperity that means 
so much to you and the rest of the country. 








BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By H. A. Kidder 

Recent happenings of particular im- 
portance to the wool industry have 
been the opening of the heavy-weight 
season by the American Woolen Com- 
pany and other leading manufactur- 
ing concerns; further advances in 
London and the Colonies, and the 
opening up of the contracting season 
in the West. The net result is to 
strengthen the market still further, 
both as to current holdings, and in 
regard to the outlook for the future. 
Even the most conservative members 
of the trade acknowledge the strength 
of the situation, though expressing the 
fear that the matter is being overdone, 
and that a reaction may follow if val- 
ues are pushed up too fast and too 
far. 


From the standpoint of the wool 
dealer, the wool grower and the rival 
manufacturer, the American’s opening 
was both a disappointment and a sat- 
isfaction. Predictions by leading mem- 
bers of the wool trade, that the Amer- 
ican would quote low prices on its new 
lines, were fully borne out by the 
event. Yet the consensus of opinion 
is that they were considerably below 
the parity of the current wool mar- 
ket. It is claimed that no manufac: 
turer could come into the market to- 
day, buy his wool on-the present price 
level, make the goods and sell them 
at the prices named. 


This low level of prices could only 
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A short time ago an article by Mr. Bell, 
entitled, ‘‘What is Prosperity?” appeared in 
“Commerce and Finance,” published by Mr. 
Theodore Price of New York City. This 
article contained much of good logic and cre- 
ated widespread interest and some of the 
readers of “Commerce and Finance” have 
taken a hand in giving definitions. Let me 
repeat one which struck me as particularly 
forceful, written by Mr. R. P. Pope of Mo- 
bile, Alabama: 


“Earning a comfortable living and getting 
it— 

With a fair surplus and saving it— 

With time for healthful recreation and tak- 
ing it— 

And for mental and spiritual exercise and 
doing it.” 





The Wool Sack 


be justified by the possession of large 
stocks of wool bought before prices 
advanced to the present level. Ad- 
vances of 20 to 40 per cent were ex- 
pected and would have been justified 
by the present cost of raw wool. Yet 


UNSOLD BOSTON WOOL STOCKS 








The stock of unsold wool in the Boston 
market, December 30, 1922, as computed by 
the Cooley & Marvin Company, accountants 
for the Boston Wool Trade Association, was 
as follows: 























Domestic— Gross Lbs. 
Territory, California, 
MN ccicsccccccescrmicencnenes 10,405,540 
Fleeces (grown east of 
the Mississippi River 
and Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouri) ........... 3,573,625 
Scoured 3,651,747 
Tops 1,084,374 
Noils 1,723,591 
Pulled (in grease) ce 1,646,292 
Total Domestic 22,085,169 
Foreign— 
CH © OMG. oe ace ecctcece 5,082,258 
Class 3 4,026,855 
Pulled (in Zrease)  eeeceso 635,781 
CTO cickcccnmennnouian 6.241,549 
Tops 1,217,667 
Noils 548,504 





Total Foreign Out of Bond........... 17,752,614 
Foreign in Bond 46,477,797 





86,315,580 
F. Nathaniel Perkins, 
Clinton C. Brown 

Stocktaking Committee. 


Grand Total 








(Note:—In regard to the above figures on 
stocks of Territory wools, Mr. Kidder in 
this month’s Boston letter states: “The 
early part of January saw such a clearing 
of Territory wools as to lead one dealer to 
say the compilation of unsold stocks was 
a back number before it was published, that 
is, so far as Territories were concerned.”) 


actual advances made in the American 
lines are said to have been about 25 
per cent on fancy back overcoatings, 
16 per cent on staple overcoatings and 
12% per cent on worsted staples, the 
latter figure being the average advance 
on 50 leading worsted staples. 


These advances were less than com- 
petitors hoped, and it is «understood 
that some of selling 
prices has been made necessary, not 
only on future sales, but also on ad- 
vance orders booked by competitors 
before the American opening. Further 
it is understood that the advice of 
goods buyers was sought and the mat- 
ter of prices and styles put up to them. 
Therefore, success was assured from 
the start. One leading wool man says 
that those manufacturers who have not 
covered their needs for the coming sea- 
son pretty thoroughly have his sincere 
sympathy. They are surely up against 
a tough proposition.. Possession of 
wool bought when prices were low is 
not only desirable but necessary in 
order that costs may be evened up. 

The bearing of these things upon 
the wool grower’s problems has to do 
principally with the probable effect 
upon prices of the new clip. Some of 
the wool men are trying to reason the 
matter out like this: Opening prices 
being below the parity of the wool 
market can only mean that the inevit- 
able advances on the best selling lines 
after the initial business has been con- 
cluded would only bring them to the 
wool market level, and that it follows 


readjustment 
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that Eastern buyers can not afford to 
overlook this matter of parity when 
buying the new _ Territory clip. 
Whether they will be able to hold 
wool prices in the Far West down to 
this level remains to be seen. 


It is a fact that the wool trade has 
laid most emphasis on the conservative 
way that the American has priced its 
new lines, and comparatively little up- 
on the increasing strength and steady 
advances established in London and 
the Colonies. This is because the con- 
sumer of wool (the manufacturer) is 
the final arbiter as to what he can 
afford and what he will be willing to 
pay. He is near at hand and on him 
depends the success or its opposite of 
the wool dealer’s operations. The 
manufacturer is vitally concerned, not 
only in the price of wool and in manu- 
facturing costs, but also in the sale of 
his goods, and particularily in the re- 
action of retail buyers to whatever ad- 
vances are made in goods price lists. 
After all other things have been set- 
tled, the wool bought, the goods made 
and sold, the ultimate consumer still 
has his say as to whether he will buy 
or go on another “strike” such as help- 
ed to wreck the wool and textile in- 
dustries in 1920. 


It is suggested that much of the cur- 
rent discussion as to retail profiteering 
and the necessity for material ad- 
vances in the selling prices of men’s 
suits and overcoats is directly provo- 
cative of the dreaded “buyers’ strike,” 
and therefore to be deprecated. It is 
fair to say that the reaction of goods 
buyers to the American’s prices was 
satisfactory. Whether it will continue 
so when the inevitable advances are 
made is not so sure. It is true that 
the greater part of the early business 
was taken for overcoating, “fancy 
backs” being especially active. Predic- 
tions that these goods were to have 
another year’s vogue appear to have 
been justified by results to date. 

Nor is it necessary to depend upon 
press reports of the goods openings 
for confirmation of the. continuing 
activity of all kinds of sport overcoat- 
ings, including “fancy backs.” The 
only material change in the situation 
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has been a trend toward darker colors 
and away from the extremes in the 
lighter shades. Already the good de- 
mand for overcoatings has resulted in 
an increased demand for suitable 
stock from the woolen mills making 
such goods. Nor is it safe to look at 
this assured vogue of these cheap 
fancy overcoatings as proof positive 
of big demand for high grade new 
clip wools. 

As developed in the closing days of 
January, there was a tremendous de- 
mand for all kinds of cheap and low- 
priced material. Noils, domestic pulled 
and foreign scoured wools, and par- 
ticularly all kinds of wastes were call- 
ed for heavily. Considerable specula- 
tion was noted in these cheaper grades, 
and prices on some grades were ad- 
vanced sharply. Noils were especially 
active, one topmaking concern report- 
ing sales in a single day amounting to 
upwards of 1,500 bags of wool noils. 
But this was only a part of the move- 
ment, as a large business was also 
done in mohair noils ana camel’s hair 
noils. Anything usable that would 
serve to cheapen manufacturing costs 
appears to have been called for and 
to have been sold freely. 

An actual scarcity of domestic sorts, 
especially of the better grades of Ter- 
ritory wool, has prevented great activ- 
ity in that direction. The early part 
of January saw such a clearing of Ter- 
ritory wools as to lead one dealer to 
say that the compilation of unsold 
stocks as published by Secretary F. 
Nathaniel Perkins of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, January 18, was a 
back number before it was published; 
that is, as far as Territories were con- 
cerned. Yet the figures reported as of 
December 30, 1922, were only 10,400,- 
000 pounds, which compares with al- 
most 17,000,000 pounds at the end of 
1921, and that in turn compares with 
69,500,000 pounds, as of December 31, 
1920. 

The published figures bear out the 
contention of the trade as to the de- 
pleted condition of domestic stocks. 
The position of fleeces 1s somewhat 
different. Stocks this year and last 
are substantially the same, the latest 
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compilation indicating a decrease of 
only about 200,000 pounds from the 
1921 figures. Leading handlers of 
fleeces say that these figures but im- 
perfectly reflect the situation, in that 
at the end of 1922, practically the 
whole supply of fleeces was in Bos- 
ton, and the country side was bare, 
while a year earlier large stocks were 
carried in the country as well as in 
Boston. 

Latest information tnat filters 
through from the West, is that in the 
closing days of January something like 
30,000 fleeces were tied up by contract 
in Utah and Nevada. The bulk of this 
wool, probably something like 200,000 
pounds, is reported to have veen se- 
cured by Hallowell, Jones & Donald of 
Boston and the French ‘Worsted Com- 
pany of Rhode Island. Prices paid are 
reported to have been 38 to 40 cents 
in some sections and 41 to 43 cents in 
others. Those familiar with the situa- 
tion claim that the majority of the 
growers are either unwilling to sell, 
or are asking such high prices that 
the Boston wool houses have’ been ob- 
liged to call off their buyers. Whether 
this is the whole truth remains to be 
demonstrated. 

Owing to the scarcity of Territory 
wool, trading has been at a low ebb 
in the closing days of the month under 
review. For the same reason prices 
are largely nominal, though generally 
speaking the little lots available for 
purchase are held at higher prices than 
were quoted a month ago. Fine and 
fine-medium staple Territory is quot- 
able on the clean basis of $1.40 to $1.45 
for the best lots, and $1.35 to $1.40 for 
average; fine and fine-medium cloth- 
ing at $1.20 to $1.25; good French 
combing at $1.25 to $1.35; half-blood 
staple at $1.30 to $1.35; three-eighths- 
blood staple at $1 to $1.10, and quar- 
ter-blood staple at 90 to 95 cents. 

Best Ohio Delaines have sold during 
the month at both 57 and 58 cents. 
Other fleeces have also materially 
strengthened, current quotations being 
57 to 58 cents for fine unwashed De- 
laine, 52 to 54 cents for fine unwashed 
clothing, 56 to 57 cents for half-blood 
combing, 55 to 57 cents for three- 
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eighths-blood combing and 52 to 53 
cents for quarter-blood combing. Ohio 
half-blood combing is very scarce, and 
no sales of importance have been noted 
Other sales of Ohio fleeces, 
besides the Delaines noted above, have 
included fine unwashed clothing at 52 
cents, three-eighths-blood combing at 
56 cents, and quarter-blood clothing at 
51 cents. 


for weeks. 


There has been considerable interest 
in pulled wools, especially since the 
opening. One Chicago 
puller is reported to have sold recently 
a very large line of B super to come 
East at around 95 cents clean, which 
is top price in Boston for Western 
pullings of this grade. Good Eastern 
B super is quotable at $1 to $1.10. Some 
A super is reported sold here at about 
$1.25 clean. 


American’s 


The current series of the London 
wool sales opened January 23, with 
Continental-style Merinos up 2 per 
cent, Bradford-style Merinos up 7 per 
cent, fine crossbreds up 5 per cent and 
medium and coarse crossbreds up 12 
to 15 per cent. To date these prices 
have been well sustained, except for 
Continental style Merinos, which have 
showed occasional weakness. Ameri- 
cans were reported to be buying 50s 
to 58s freely. 

Other English markets, notably 
Liverpool and Hull, have also shown 
considerable strength, all good wools 
selling for more money than at the 
December London sales. Advices from 
Australia are of a similar tenor, with 
all markets strong, and Japan the prin- 
cipal competitor for 


fine Merinos. 


Yorkshire has also been buying stead- 
ily and America taking good wools 


with discrimination. The 
well along in the River Plate markets, 
prices being firm there also for all 
wools suitable for America. 


season is 


In the Boston’ market, the scarcity 
of domestic sorts has caused manu- 
facturers and dealers to turn to for- 
eign wools for 
upon. 


something to work 
Large lots of foreign scoureds 
have been going to the woolen mills, 
and there has also been a good move- 
ment in bond of the better grades of 


Australian and South American wool. 
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Arrivals have been very heavy since 
the new tariff went into effect, not 
less than 73,000,000 pounds for the re- 
mainder of 1922. Receipts for January, 
1923, included 39,000,000 pounds of for- 
eign. These great arrivals of wool, much 
of which has come upon the market, 
have filled the place to some extent of 
domestic wool. Undoubtedly they will 
used to prevent domestic 
prices from rising too high. 


also be 

One curious outcome of the free 
importation of foreign wool, and illus- 
trating the difficulty of administering 
the scoured content provision, is that 
of all the great volume of Australian 
wool withdrawn from bond since the 
Fordney-McCumber bill was signed, 
not a single lot has been finally liqui- 
dated, nor can the importers get any 
satisfaction as to when such liquida- 
tion can be expected. Some lots have 
all consumed and yet 
neither the importer nor the manufac- 
turer knows what the duty should be. 
In one week over 17,000,000 pounds 
arrived at the port of Boston, and a 
big volume is said to be on the way or 
ready for shipment. Docks are con- 
gested, the customs forces under-man- 
ned and over-worked, and in spite of 
their utmost efforts many thousand 
bales are still piled on the docks await- 
ing examination and tentative ap- 
praisal. 


been nearly 


Altogether the wool situation here 
looks very strong, with the trade hesi- 
tating as to whether it is safe to take 
a gamble with the new Territory clip, 
or to turn to foreign importation as 
a convenient club with which to beat 
Nearly 75,000,- 
000 pounds of foreign wool was re- 


down domestic prices. 


ported unsold in the Boston market at 
the end of 1922, and in spite of the 
decrease in domestic stocks the total 
available supply was nearly 23,000,000 
pounds larger than at the same time 
a year ago. 

The latest New England letter of 
the First National Bank of Boston has 
this to say regarding wool: 

“An unusually strong tone pervades 
the Year 
commences. 


market as the New 


While 


wool 


the xrade has 
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awaited with curiosity the announce- 
ment of heavy-weight goods prices, 
the controlling factor appears to be 
the short supply of raw material rather 
than demand for goods. Large manu- 
facturers, presumably well covered for 
current contracts, have been buying 
quantities in Eastern 
markets, demonstrating the inherent 
strength of the market. Although all 
descriptions of wool have been in de- 
mand, fine wools and staple lots have 
been the feature. Certain manufactur- 
ers have taken all these wools avail- 
able at the highest price since 1920, 
staple Montana and Oregon wools hav- 
ing sold at about $1.45, clean basis. 


considerable 


“Conditions at the mills are satisfac- 
tory, in the matter of orders. Con- 
sumption, exclusive of certain manu- 
facturers, rose in November to 55,000,- 
000 pounds, from October totals of 
51,000,000. December doubtless main- 
tained the November pace. Up to No- 
vember 30, consumption in the United 
States for 1922 aggregated about 509,- 
000,000 pounds, against 409,000,000 in 
the like period for 1921. Of this, 169,- 
000,000 was fine and half-blood, 223,- 
000,000 medium and low grade, and 
116,000,000 carpet wools. From the 
previous like period, the use of fine 
wools decreased 3,000,000 pounds, me- 
dium and low increased 48,000,000, and 
carpet wools 65,000,000. 


“The foreign markets have shown de- 
cided appreciation over the year end, 
with Plate and Montevideo 
prices up 10 to 15 per cent, Sydney 
prices on moderate selections up 5 per 
cent, and the Cape and New Zealand 
post-holiday sales opening strong, with 
advances in some cases of 25 per cent.” 


River 





WOOL SALES 


During the early part of January 
a few of the growers were exploited 
buyers, who succeeded in 
purchasing their wool at 35 cents per 


by wool 


pound and a little later some wooi 
changed hands at 38 cents. During 
the early part of Februry some east- 
ern Utah wools were sold at 43% 
is rumored that about 


cents, and it 
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30,000 fleeces have changed hands in 
and about Vernal at 45.7 cents per 
pound. 

While these prices may look tempt- 
ing at this time, the practice of sell- 
ing wool before it is shorn is meet- 
ing with less approval by the wool 
growers of Utah each year. Most of 
the growers are holding their wool at 
50 cents per pound, while some re- 
fuse to put any price on their wool, 
desiring to wait until it is shorn. 

A great many pools are being 
formed in the state of Utah, and 
some of these pools intend to carry 
out the resolutions of the National 
convention by selling their accumula- 
tions through well 
agencies. 


organized sales 





Only one clip of wool in Washing- 
ton has been reported as contracted. 
This was fine wool contracted at 3714 
cents. There have been other feelers 
put out by different buyers, but no 
bona-fide offers have been reported 
above 35 cents. There seems to be 
little disposition among the growers 
in Washington to contract, and unless 
the buyers are willing to pay pretty 
strong prices, not much contracting 
is anticipated. 





Sales of wool made by the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company during January include 
Montana half-blood clothing at 49 
cents, half-blood staple at 52 cents, 
three-eighths-blood staple at 50 cents 
and original bag at 52 cents; also, 
Wyoming half-blood staple at 46 
cents, fine clothing at 42.57 cents, and 
quarter-blood at 43 cents. 





The California Wool Growers As- 
sociation reports the sale of 2,000 
fleeces from Dorset Horn sheep in 
Humboldt County during the last 
week of January at 56 cents a pound, 
landed in Boston. The expense of 
shipping is estimated at not more 
than four cents a pound. 

Modoc County, California, also re- 
ported offers of 40 cents during Jan- 
uary for the spring clip in Goose Lake 
Valley. 
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1. The average wool grower has 
been interested in producing wool and 
selling it at the best price he could 
obtain. He has become discontented 
because the prices have not been ade- 
quate. He has become disturbed: be- 
cause he has felt helpless, when he 
goes to leaders for advice and they 
have simply told him that supply and 
demand determine prices. 
there are two 


However, 
movable factors in 
supply and demand and these factors 
are the time and the place. It is pos- 
sible for the grower by right of joint 
action, to control these two factors in 
supply and demand. 

2. Agriculture is a peculiar kind of 
industry. It is characterized by indi- 
vidual production. Everything else, 
such as the manufacture of steel rails 
and chairs is done in factories where 
you have group production, and wher- 
ever you have group production, you 
have group capital; and wherever you 
have group capital, you have group 
marketing. 

3. No producer can market wool in- 
telligently without knowing a good 
deal about the product he is selling. 
He should know the size of the crop, 
the absorbing power of the market at 
a given time, the grade of the product, 
its shrinkage, sales, prices, and simi- 
lar subjects. 

4. Marketing in its very nature is 
a group problem, and the fundamental 
blunder has been that the producer 
has been trying to solve a group pro- 
blem by individual effort. Individually 
the producer must sell quickly, as 
generally he has obligations which 
must be met at shearing time. 

5. But individual selling generally 
means dumping ; and dumping general- 
ly means low prices. The speculator 
stands on the side lines and does what 
you or I would do if we were in his 
place, which is to pick up the com- 
modity at its cheapest price and sell 
it at its highest price. The producer 
by individual selling makes this pos- 
sible. 
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Why Should There Be Co-operative Wool 
Marketing? 


By R. A. WARD, Portland, Oregon. 
From an Address Delivered at the Spokane Convention. 


6. In actual practice very few sin- 
gle growers can merchandise their 
crops, but every co-operative organiza- 
tion, organized on the commodity line, 
can merchandise crops. Why? Be- 
cause where you have a commodity 
organization you have reached the 
same point as the ordinary business in 
the United States. A manufacturing 
concern does not sell its entire produc- 
tion in five days just because it hap- 
pens to have it on hand. It sells it 
slowly and gradually, as the market 
will absorb the product, and that is 
merchandising as compared with indi- 
vidual selling or dumping. 

7. Mr. Hoover, speaking before the 
National Council of Co-operative Asso- 
ciations, stated that he believed that 
the co-operative marketing of farm 
products had shortened by half the 
painful process of liquidation caused by 
the deflation of 1920. 

8. The 


Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing As- 


National Conference of 
sociations, held in Washington, D. C,, 
represented 872,000 contracted pro- 
ducers, covering cotton, wool, tobacco, 
eggs and fruit and wheat. Ex-Gover- 
nor Lowden of Illinois two years ago 
signed a five-year contract to market 
19,000 acres of cotton grown on his 
plantation in Arkansas. 

In Eugene Meyer’s address, he said: 

“As a banker lending the public’s 
money, I believe in the co-operative 
marketing associations. I believe that 
the spread of the movement, begin- 
ning with the first loan made by the 
War Finance Corporation to an asso- 
ciation in July, 1921, has done more 
to facilitate recovery from the acute 
and extreme depression of last year 
than any other single factor. 1 be- 
lieve that the steadying influence of 
the co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, carrying out a program of order- 
ly marketing and establishing credits 
on a sound basis with the War Finance 
Corporation and with the banks of the 
country, has materially shortened the 


: : sale 
period of depression. I can say fairly 
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that very little exception can be taken 
to the policies or to the management 
and personnel of the thirty-two co- 
operative marketing associations to 
which the War Finance Corporation 
has authorized advances totaling $17%,- 
000,000 during the 


months.’ 


past sixteen 


He closed with the following: 

“The co-operative marketing move- 
ment is a hopeful sign for the future. 
But there are certain dangers which 
you, as representatives of the move- 
ment, must guard against. There are 
men in almost every community who 
have difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween orderly marketing and specu- 
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lative holding. They do not mean to 
do any harm. They mean well. They 
merely wish to get better returns for 
the producer. I am happy to say that 
the War Finance Corporation has seen 
very little of them and our experi- 
ence, on the whole, has been very sat- 
isfactory both from the business and 
the management point of view. The 
sincere and whole-hearted believers in 
the co-operative movement must do 
everything in their power to prevent 
any important co-operative marketing 
association from going so far astray 
from sound policies of orderly market- 
ing as to permit the critics and enemies 
of the movement to discredit all by 
pointing out the failure of one.” 


‘Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. MILLS 


Melbourne, December 16, 1922. 
The most interesting happening in 
sheep circles during the past month 
has been the defeat of the proposal to 
make the British-Australian Wool 
Ltd., a per- 
Bawra, as the 


Realization Association, 
manent organization. 
concern is called for short, was form- 
ed two years ago for the purpose of 
realizing the wool that had been left 
over from the British government’s 
Half of 
the proceeds of this realization was to 
go to the British government and the 
other half was to be distributed among 
wool to the 
quantity of wool commandeered. 


war-time purchase scheme. 


growers in proportion 

Bawra has been doing this in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all concerned, hav- 
ing reduced the carry-over stock from 
2,609,000 bales in January, 1921, to 
1,034,000 bales at the end of October 
last. In addition $50,000,000 has been 
paid over to wool growers. Under nor- 
mal selling conditions the whole of 
the balance of the wool should be 
cleared in about eighteen months, and 
it was generally thought that the as- 
sociation would then be wound up. 
However, a proposal was recently for- 
mulated that the undivided capital, 
representing at the time some $30,000,- 
000, should not be distributed but used 
to stabilize and develop markets for 





Australian produce; in other words, 
that the association be turned into a 
huge permanent co-operative concern, 
with a practically unlimirea charter. 
Exactly what gave rise to the proposal 
is difficult to say, but there is no doubt 
that one of the underlying ideas was 
that the funds might be utilized in 
part to assist the cattle trade. This, 
owing to the collapse of the European 
market for frozen beef, has long been 
in a parlous state and it was thought 
that some of the $30,000,000 might be 
used to open up new markets in other 
countries for Australian beef. 

The proposal was submitted to a 
meeting of shareholders on December 
6, when the chairman, Sir John Hig- 
gins, moved the following resolution: 


“That it is desirable to have a central or- 
ganization for the protection and develop- 
ment of Australian pastoral and agricultural 
industries, including the formulation of poli- 
cies respecting the disposal of primary pro- 
ducts, or of such of them as may be decided 
upon by the meeting; that the British Aus- 
tralian Wool Realization Association be such 
central organization, and that the directors 
thereof be authorized to take such steps as 
they consider necessary to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect.” 

It was obvious from the first that 
the meeting was not with the direct- 
ors. The feeling was that the best 
interest of the wool industry would be 
served by disbanding the association 
as soon as possible, and an amendment 


to that effect was carried by about 
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600 to 20 votes. Any sort of control 
outside their own organizations is 
feared by sheepmen, who, 1n common 
with other primary producers, are 
heartily sick of interference with their 
business. Perhaps the fact that it was 
proposed to use the money that should 
come to wool growers to assist other 
branches of production helped to in- 
crease the hostility to the scheme. 

Further satisfactory rains have been 
reported over the previously dry cen- 
tral and west Queensland and New 
South Wales during the last fortnight. 
These, following on the falls of a 
month ago, should make the bulk of 
the back country fairly safe now so 
far as summer feed is concerned. The 
uncertain outlook prior to the last 
storms caused a very heavy rush of 
stock into the markets. For instance, 
the yardings at Homebush, the main 
Sydney sale yards, included 475,000 
sheep and lambs during November, a 
record for forty years. The offerings 
at Newmarket, Melbourne, were even 
greater, being 520,000 head, of which 
more than half were lambs. It was 
fortunate the packing trade was able 
to absorb the surplus fats offered, as 
otherwise there must have been a se- 
rious slump in values. As it was the 
selling price of fat sheep dropped 
nearly a dollar a head between the Ist 
and 30th of November, and backward 
stores could hardly be given away. 
Lambs on the other hand held well. 
The yardings since the weather broke 
have been much smaller and sheep 
prices have improved accordingly. 

Packers have been very busy the 
past six weeks or so freezing lambs 
for export. The oversea shipments 
from Australia during November 
reached the extraordinary total of 
955,000 carcasses, all with the excep- 
tion of about 5,000 being consigned to 
Great Britain. In addition some 120,- 
000 carcasses of frozen mutton were 
cleared. The buying price for lambs 
has been 13 cents to 14 cents per pound 
green, for wether mutton 9 cents, and 
ewes | cent to 6% cents a pound. The 
supply of lambs is easing off and from 
now on exporters will devote more at- 
tention to mutton. 
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The December series ot Australian 
wool sales opened last week. Com- 
pared with the close of the November 
sales, the level of values showed little 
change. Many of the choicest Merinos, 
however, were withdrawn, the offers 
apparently not being in accord with 
owners’ idea of value; up to 7014 cents 
a pound being refused for several lead- 
ing lines. Crossbreds and comebacks 
of all qualities, more especially the 
better class, elicited the keenest com- 
petition, and prices for them showed a 
further hardening tendency. The 
competition of American buyers 
greatly assisted in the liatter move- 
ment. They showed considerable keen- 
ess after 56 to 60 counts, purchasing 
freely at top rates. Japan is perhaps 
our best buyer at the moment for fine 
Merinos, although the Continent is not 
to be despised. 

Pretty -well all the meat packing 
plants in New Zealand, except those 
in the far south, should be operating 
by now. My latest advice states that 
a very busy season is expected. The 
companies in the North Island are of- 
fering graziers 12 cents a pound over 
all for wethers and 18 cents for lambs, 
which is practically double the opening 
price of last season. Rates in the South 
Island are a little higher, going in some 
cases to 20 cents per pound for prime 
suckers. 

The new season’s series of wool 
sales in New Zealand opened at Christ- 
church on November 16. There was a 
marked advance in all classes of wool 
compared with last values, 
fine wool especially selling at high 
rates. A good proportion of the 46s- 
48s were acquired by the Americans, 
while Bradford buyers and represen- 
tatives of the Continental houses pur- 
chased the bulk of the 36-44 grades. 

The range of prices was:—super 
Merino to 51%4 cents, medium to 43% 
cents, super half bred to 46% cents, 
medium to 391% cents, Corriedale super 
to 46 cents, medium to 39 cents, three- 
quarterbred super to 37 cents, medium 
to 25% cents, crossbred super to 27% 
cents, medium to 19 cents, and inferior 
to 14 cents. 


season’s 
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FAIR ADVERTISING OF CALIFOR- 
NIA CLOTHING FIRM 


A full-page advertisement of Fore- 
man & Clark, clothing merchants of 
Los Angeles, which appeared in the 
November 20th issue of the Los An- 
geles Examiner, is worthy of being 
called to the attention of wool grow- 
ers on account of its fairness and orig- 
inality. Space will not permit a re- 
production of the complete advertise- 
ment, but the caption, printed in very 
large type, was as follows: 

“NO ‘TARIFF-SCARE’ HERE. 

“We emphatically assure the public 
that the much-advertised 31-cent wool 
tariff has not budged and will not 
budge Foreman and Clark prices! No 
Foreman and Clark store will impose 
on your confidence by representing 
such to be the case. Our prices will 
not go up. Our values will not go 


down! We need no false arguments 
to hold old friends or win new 
friends!” 





SHEEP AWARDS AT THE DENVER 
STOCK SHOW 


The Denver Stock Show was well 
represented in all but the sheep classes. 
In the Rambouillets, King Bros. Com- 
pany of Laramie, Wyoming, and the 
Colorado Agricultural College of Ft. 
Collins, Colorado, were the only exhi- 
bitors. In Hampshires, the Kansas 
Agricultural College of Manhattan, 
Kansas, and Bayard Nichols of Long- 
mont, Colorado, had the only entries. 
King Bros. Company and Bayard Nich- 
ols were the main winners. The fol- 
lowing is the list of awards: 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Judge—R. Brackenbury, Denver, Colo. 

Exhibitors—Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, Ft. Collins; King Bros. Co., Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Ram 2 Years Old—(2 shown.) 1—King 
Bros. 2—Colorado Agricultural College. 

Ram 1 Year Old—(2 shown.) 1 and 2— 
King Bros. 

Ram Lamb—(3 shown.) 
King Bros. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ram— 
King Bros. 

Ewe 1 Year Old—(3 shown.) 
—King Bros. 

Ewe Lamb Under 1 Year—(2 shown.) 1, 
2 and 3—King Bros. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ewe— 
King Bros. 


1, 2, and 3— 


1, 2 and 3 
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Pen of -4 Lambs—(2 shown.) 1—King 
ros. 2—Colorado Agricultural College. 
Get of Sire—(2 shown.) 1—King Bros, 
2—Colorado Agricultural College. 
Flock—(2 shown.) 1—King Bros. 2— 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Judge—Chas. I. Bray, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Exhibitors—Kansas Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Bayard Nichols, Long. 
mont, Colorado. 

Ram 2 Years 
Nichols. 

Ram 1 Year Old—(1 shown.) 
sas Agricultural College. 

Ram Lamb Under 1 Year—(3 shown.) 
1—Nichols. 2 and 3—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ram— 
Nichols. 

Ewe 1 Year Old—(3 shown.) 1 and 2— 
Nichols. 3—Kansas Agricultural College, 

Ewe Lamb Under 1 Year—(3 shown.) 
1—Nichols. 2 and 3—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ewe— 
Nichols. 

Pen of 4 Lambs—(2 shown.) 
2—Kansas Agricultural College. 

Get of 1 Sire—(2 shown.) 
2—Kansas Agricultural College. 

Flock (1 shown.) 1—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 


Old—(1 shown.) j1~ 


1—Kan- 


1—Nichols, 


1—Nichols, 


SHROPSHIRES 
; All awards to Kansas Agricultural Col- 
ege. 


CORRIEDALES 
All awards to King Bros. Co. of Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 


SOUTHDOWN 

Ram 2 Years Up. 1—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 2—Maxwell & Sons. 

Ram Under 1 Year—None shown. 

Ram Lamb Under 1 Year—(2 shown.) 
1—Maxwell & Son. 2—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Champion Ram—Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Reserve Champion—Maxwell & Sons. 

Ewe 1 Year Old—(4 shown.) 1—Max- 
well & Sons. 2 and 3—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Ewe Lamb Under 1 Year—(5 shown.) 
1—Kansas Agricultural College. 2 and 3— 
Maxwell & Sons. 

Champion Ewe—Maxwell & Sons. 

Reserve Champion—Maxwell & Sons. 

Pen 4 Lambs. 1—Maxwell & Sons. 2 
—Kansas Agricultural College. 

Get of Sire. 1—Maxwell & Sons. 2 
Kansas Agricultural College. 

Flock—(2 shown.) 1—Maxwell & Sons. 
2—-Kansas Agricultural College. 


LAMBS AND WETHERS 


Yearling Wethers Medium or Short 

Wool—(3 shown.) 1—Kansas Agricul 
tural College. 2—Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. 3—Great Western Sugar Company. 

Lamb (7 shown.) 1—Kansas Agricultural 
College. 2—Maxwell & Sons. 3—Univer 
sity of Wyoming. 

Pen of Five Lambs—(2 shown.) 1—Max- 
— & Sons. 2~—Kansas Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

Long Wool Type Yearling Wether—(3 
shown.) 1—Kansas Agricultural College. 2 
3—Maxwell 


—Kansas Agricultural College. 
& Sons. 

Pen of 5 Lambs. 
College. 

Champion Wether, Champion Lamb and 
Reserve Champion—Kansas Agricultural Col 
lege. 


1-——Kansas Agricultural 
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The January Record of Lanib and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 


Live mutton trade underwent no radical 
changes during January. It was an off-again- 
on-again market. Supply was generous and 
much of the time slightly in excess of daily 
requirements. Ten markets received 950,000 
head, mostly lambs. 

The First Week. 

The first week of the month ten markets 
report 195,000 against 188,000 a year ago. 
Fat lambs lost 15@25 cents during the week, 
the best selling at $15.25, against $15.40 late 
in December. A large slice of the crop sold 
at $14.50@15, shorn lambs going over the 
scales mainly at $12.50@12.75. For 90-pound 
Colorado lambs in the fleece, $14.50 was a 
popular price with killers, and was hard to 
beat, top prices being paid for stuff weigh- 
ing around 80 pounds or less. Feeders paid 
as high as $14.75 for choice 55-pound lambs, 
bulk of the stuff taken on country account 
costing $14@14.60. Yearlings were some- 
what plentiful, but anything close to lamb 
weight was taken at steady prices, $13.25 
being paid for choice 90-pound yearlings. 
A heavier and less desirable class went at 
$12@12.50, while 120-pound yearlings had to 
take $10, indicating unpopularity of weight. 
Searcity of fat sheep advanced prices about 
50 cents, shippers paying $8.75 for choice 
90 to 96-pound stock, while heavy native 
ewes had to take $6@7. Aged wethers, aver- 
aging around 100 pounds, cashed at $9.75, 
one choice lot weighing 93 pounds scoring 
at $10. 

The Second Week. 

The second week delivered 255,000 at ten 
markets, against 202,000 last year. The in- 
crease naturally exerted a bearish influence, 
but Eastern orders came to the rescue and 
no serious damage was done, fat lambs de- 
clining 15@25 cents, while feeder grades 
gained a point. No fat lambs passed $15.15, 
and $15 was the practical top price most of 
the time, nearly all of the desirable lambs 
in the fleece cashing at $14.50@14.75, with 
culls at $12@13. Shorn stock was abundant 
and was hit harder than fleeced goods, fresh 
shorn stock selling down to $12, with the 
popular price $12.25, although a short growth 
of wool made them eligible to $12.75. The 
top on shorn stock was $13. Yearlings were 
scarce and held steady, $13 being the limit. 
with a good class at $12.75, the 100-pound 
kind going around $11.50@11.75. Fat 
sheep were more plentiful, losing 25@50 
cents, many fat, heavy ewes selling down to 
$5, the bulk at $5.50@6.50, with light-weights 
up to $8.50. Feeders paid $14.85 for thin 
lambs, making most of their purchases at 


"$14.50@14.75. 


The Third Week. 

Ten market supply the third week of the 
month was 244,000, compared with 246,000 
last year. The run was heavy early in the 
week, and a 25@50-cent decline was easily 
effected, but by Thursday the damage had 
been repaired, indicating solid footing. The 
break attracted Eastern orders, and feeders 
grabbed everything suited to their purpose. 
Shorn lambs acted better, gaining 10@15 
cents, the common price for fresh clipped 
stuff being $12.75; the range $12.50@13.25, 
the latter price for fall shorn goods. Com- 
plaint of excessive weight on the Colorado 
delegation was made, bulk of desirable 
weights going at $14.25@14.80. Yearlings 
were steady with a $12.75 top on the 90- 
pound class, the bulk going at $11 to $12.50. 
Light ewes had a slump, setting the best 


back to $8, most of the heavy ewes selling 
at $5.50@6.50. Two-year-old wethers, aver- 
aging 110 pounds, scored at $9.50, most of the 
aged wethers going at $8@9. Feeders paid 
$14.85 for 55-pound lambs, making the bulk 
of their 60 to 70-pound purchases at $14 to 
$14.60. 
The Fourth Week. 

The last full week of the month delivered 
241,000 at ten markets, against 229,000 a year 
ago. Early in the week receipts were light 
and under keen competition prices were 
marked up, choice fed Westerns reaching 
$15.50, but as picking became easier, packers 
used theirhammer and the advance was wiped 
out. Late in the week $15.15 was the limit 
on wooled lambs. Shorn stock did not par- 
ticipate in the early-week flurry, selling 
largely at $14.25@14.90, closing 15@25 cents 
lower for the week. Summer shorn lambs 
sold as high as $14 and fall clipped at $13@ 
13.25. Heavy shorn lambs, weighing around 
100 pounds, were thrown out of loads to 
sell at $11@11.25. A long string of Colorado 
lambs in the fleece sold at $15@15.25, as they 
carried less weight than previously. Lambs 
in the fleece with extreme weight sold at 
$11.50 to $13, the latter price taking 100- 
pound stuff. Choice 82-pound yearlings sold 
up to $13.50, but $13 was practically the 
limit, heavy stock selling at $11.50@12. 
Sheep showed little change, $5.50@6.50 tak- 
ing most of the heavy ewes, 107-pound weth- 
ers making $9.50 and most of the aged weth- 
ers selling at $8.60@9; shorn wethers at 
$7@8.25. Yard traders paid $15 for 70-pound 
lambs for shearing purposes. Bred ewes 
went back to the country at $6.50@7.50. 

The stub end of the month developed a 
sticky market. Few lambs crossed ‘$15 and 
bear pressure was in evidence, Mild weather 
exerted an adverse influence on the dressed 
market. J. A. Poole. 





OMAHA 


Despite liberal receipts during the month 
of January, the market on all classes has 
shown considerable strength with a strong 
tone to the trade. Heavy runs favored the 
buying interests and on days when an ex- 
cessive supply arrived, prices were forced 
lower but the market invariably reacted with 
declines promptly regained, so that at the 
close of the month prices were strong to a 
little higher than at the close of last year. 

Arrivals of all classes made a total for 
the month of 246,458, the heaviest January 
run in the history of the market with the 
exception of January, 1917, when nearly 284,- 
000 were received. The total this year shows 
an increase of nearly 44,000 over January of 
last year and about 75,000 over the pre- 
vious month. The big end of the supply was 
fed lambs, feeding lambs and aged sheep 
representing only a small part of the total. 

Although there was considerable price 
fluctuation during the month, there were no 
sharp breaks. Fat lamb values on the 
general run of the offerings held well above 
the $14 mark, but with heavy lambs selling 
on down to $13 at times. The high mark 
for the month of $14.85 equals the top price 
for December, which was the highest price 
for fed lambs since April. The month 
closed with a high mark of $14.75 and with 
the bulk selling at $14.25@14.65. There was 
only a limited showing of clipped lambs, 
some fair quality at the month’s close selling 
at $12. 

The demand for feeders has been good 


throughout the month and the market has 
afforded a ready outlet for anything desir- 
able. The supply has been light, with a 
total outgo of 13,118, as compared with 11,694 
for December and 14,475 for January of last 
year. With the exception of 1921 this is the 
smallest supply of feeders sent to the feed 
lots in the month of January in over fifteen 
years. Prices have been fully on a par with 
fat lamb prices, with best light lambs fre-— 
quently selling higher than top killers. There 
was a free movement at $14.50@14.75, with 
several lots of desirable weights above this 
spread and with a high mark for the month 
of $15. 

Strength has also been in evidence in 
the sheep division, prices holding generally 
firm during the month, with closing prices 
showing little change from the close of the 
previous month. As was the case in the fat 
lamb division, when prices were forced a 
little lower, the market promptly reacted 
with declines invariably regained. There 
was a fairly liberal run of desirable light 
ewes during the month, with many loads of 
Colorado pulp-fed handyweights arriving, 
which sold largely from $7.75@8, one lot 
reaching $8.10, the highest price since early 
in May last year. There was a free move- 


ment of medium grades in the range of 
$7.25@7.65. Heavy yearlings moved at 


$11@11.50, and. lighter weights on up to 
$12.50, the month’s top price for this class. 
Wethers sold up to $9 on several days. 

B. McC. 





KANSAS CITY 


Lamb prices were close to the December 
level. The high and low spots for the two 
months coincided very closely, and the gen- 
eral tone in the trade showed healthy pro- 
portions. In both the first and third weeks 
there were breaks in the market which lined 
up with temporary congestion in the dressed 
lamb and mutton market in the East, but 
both periods of weakness were followed by 
a general clamp on shipping and there were 
quick rallies. Top lambs sold up to $15.25 
and at the low point a $14.25 top was main- 
tained. On the close lambs were selling up 
to $14.75, or about half way berween the — 
extreme high, and low position for the 
month. Light-weight lambs have command- 
ed a material premium over the strong and 
heavy-weight classes, and this condition will 
probably continue throughout the rest of 
the feeding season. Feeders have been 
sorting out the heavy-weight lambs and mar- 
keting them, and this evidently will prove 
the best policy this year, as during the 
latter part of the feeding season, light- 
weight lambs will be in still greater favor. 
Fed lambs that were clipped in November 
and December have been marketed closely 
and shearing at transit feed lots near the 
big markets will not start again before late 
February, and then only for the heavy lambs 
and those whose fleeces are beginning to 
get stringy. 

The continued good prices for wool 
and pelts remained a favorable factor in 
the general lamb market, and the demand 
for dressed lamb and mutton, though on an 
entirely domestic basis, was fairly large. 
Killers have been able to make close clear- 
ances, and there was no necessity for in- 
creasing stocks in coolers. On the basis 
of closing sales last month, choice light- 
weight lambs were quoted at $14.50 to 
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$14.75, medium-weights $14.25 to $14.50, and 
strong to heavy-weight lambs: $13.50 to 
$14.25. The few clipped lambs _ offered 
brought $11.75 to $12.50. 

Sheep prices occupied a more favorable 
position in January than in December and 
they were relatively better, in connection 
with lambs than for several seasons. Yearl- 
ings were scarce and they sold at $11.50 to 
$12.50, fat ewes $6.75 to $8, and wethers 
$7.75 to $9. Closing quotations were the 
highest of the month. 

All the available feeding lambs were 
taken readily and at times thin lambs, sold 
as high as fat lambs. Some 40-pound New 
Mexico lambs brought $14. A two-car bunch 
of 60-pound lambs from Utah, Moab section, 
sold at $14.45, and they were marketed on 
the same day when their mates, which had 
been fed in the Arkansas Valley in Colo- 
rado, and weighed 85 pounds, brought $14.85. 
On the last day of the month some 69-pound 
Texas lambs went to feeders at $14.75, and 
the top price paid by killers was $14.75 also. 
With feeders watching for offerings and 
traders ready to step in and buy when the 
market seems to be weakening, it is quite 
probable that a fairly good trade can be 
expected for the next thirty days. 

Feeders have not marketed as many 
lambs in the past 60 days as they should, 
and there is a possibility that the decreas- 
ing time for marketing may put them in a 
bad position, or cause a sharp break in 
prices if markets are crowded. 

Kansas City receipts in January were 
145,799 compared with 143,735 the same 
month in 1922, though below tne average 





January of the past ten years. e . F. 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sheep receipts tor January totaled 


100,952, which, was 21,990 more than Janu-, 


ary, 1922, and the largest run ever received 
on the local market in this monin. North- 
ern Colorado and Nebraska furnished the 
big end of the supply, the balance being 
mostly from Missouri and Kansas feed-lots. 
The lamb market was very uneven during 
the month, and values on the close were 
little changed with those at tne end of the 
previous month. However, there was a 
strong demand for aged sheep, which show- 
ed a substantial gain for the period. There 
was a weak feeling to the lamb trade at 
the opening of the month of January, but 
by the end of the first week values were 
quoted 15@25 higher, with $14.50@14.65 
taking most mediums and handy-weights. 
Yearlings did not show any great change 
during the week, selling largely around 
$11.50, but ewes and wethers advanced 
around 25 cents. Good ewes sold mostly 
$7.25@7.50. Texas ewes sold at $7.25 and 
clipped wethers at $7. At the end of the 
second week lambs were 25@50 lower, 
heavy-weights getting the full decline. 
Handy-weights were selling at $14.40 and 
heavies down to $13.25 on the close. Sheep 
held steady during this week. The third 
week saw a large run of heavy lambs from 
northern Colorado and the Scottsbluff dis- 
trict of Nebraska. The first half of the 
week receipts were practically all of this 
nature and the market suffered a sharp 
break, but with lighter supplies the latter 
part of the week, this loss was all regained, 
the market closing active and fully steady. 
The top the first day of the week was 
$14, but on the close reached $14.50. Many 
heavy lambs sold early in the week at $13@ 
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13.50. Choice Colorado yearlings sold early 
in the week-at $10.75, but none were avail- 
able on late days. Sheep closed the week 
15@25 lower, best ewes on the close going 
at $7.35. Clipped ewes sold during the 
week at $5.25@5.50, and wooled wethers at 
$8. The fourth week opened with a 25@ 
35 higher market on lambs, when the top 
advanced to $14.85, but after the second day 
there were losses each succeeding day until 
the close of the week, which placed values 
15@25 lower than the previous week’s close. 
Best price on the close was $14.35. Aged 
sheep showed an advance of around 50 cents 
for the week. Ewes sold up to $8, wethers 
$8.75@9, and yearlings reached $12. The 
last three days of the month lamb values 
advanced 25@40 and sheep held steady. 
Choice lambs on the close sold at $14.75 
compared with $14.60 the last of December. 


Clipped lambs sold during the month at 
$12@12.75, best going at $12.50 on the close 
compared with $13.25 at the end of Decem- 
ber. Feeding lambs were scarce. A few 
droves sold early in the month around 
$13.75, but none were on offer the last halt 
of the month. Aged sheep closed the month 
around 75 higher. Ewes were selling up to 
$8 on the close compared with $7.25 a month 
ago, wethers were quoted at $9 or better 
and yearlings $12@12.25. H. H. M. 





.FROM A SHEPHERD’S 
VIEWPOINT 


As I have been herding on the Cot- 
tonwood Creeek since early October, I 
do not get much authentic news. How- 
ever, no one can deny that after the 
snow and cold of November, the weath- 
er has been ideal, in fact, a little too 
dry at times. Some range stock has 
suffered for lack of moisture. I know 
only of two parties who have done 
any feeding. For precaution, one of 
them is feeding corn lightly, and the 
other is feeding a bunch of yearlings 
that have not done as well as the 
average sheep in the country. 

Sheep around here are all in good 
condition. There is plenty of range 
feed and it is difficult to get the 
sheep to go into the salt sage bad- 
lands this year. Perhaps it is be- 
cause it is not cold enough, or be- 
cause there is not snow enough. I 
have herded in this vicinity for the 
last twelve years and have never 
seen sheep so refuse to take to the 
salt sage. About an hour and a half 
is all they want of it now. Other 
winters they spend the biggest part 
of the day there. As it is rough coun- 
try, it affords protection against the 
wind and cold. Having very little 
heavy winter weather this year prob- 
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ably accounts for the sheeps’ failure 
to use it. 

The hay market for this section js 
at Belle Fourche, about sixty miles 


from here. Corn was bought for $1. 9 


per hundred pounds in lots of 10 7 


sacks, Oats from farmers west oj 
here brought $1.00 a hundred. Not 
much barley is raised. The winter 
has not called for any kind of feed. 


ing. 


In regard to contracting wool, last 9 


year some of the owners just stamp- 
eded to the buyers when 40 cents was 
mentioned. 
out and only got 
While most of the sheepmen are 
talking 50-cent wool, you cannot tell 
what they will do when the critical 
moment arrives. Two ‘years ago last 
fall they organized. The only thing 
of account they did was to reduce 
herders’ wages. In 1921, I think most 
of the men consigned their wool, 
Some of them were satisfied; others 
were not. So last year, instead of 
standing pat, they all fell over them- 
selves trying to find the buyer that 


One or two of them held 


35 or 36 cents. 





TR eee, HO 


offered 40 cents, and that had the J 
» ‘ é & 
effect desired from the buyer’s view- 7 


point. Of course, the sheepmen had 
just finished another 
of a winter and perhaps thought that 
40 cents “now” 
wish they had sold “then.” 


“neck-breaker’ 7 


was better than to ® 


You do not see Bell Fourche in the, 


list of towns where virgin wool 


clothes are sold, do you? 


want something like my moneys 
worth, and not what I got in Belle 
Fourche, through which the 
knife in my pant’s pocket wore a hole 


Belle Fourche is mainly supported by 7 
sheepmen, and of course, cattlemet,} 
too; but you do not hear of any virJ 


When I@ 
pay $5 for a suit of underwear, |} 


jack- & 








gin wool there, only in the wool sack § 
at the warehouse, on its way out o 9 
the country. Then some of the local § 


merchants wonder why so_ much 

money goes to Chicago. There yo 

can buy goods as it is represente 

—one-half wool, one-half cotton, ete— 

and not pay a price out of all propor 

tion to what you receive. F. R. 
Alzada, Montana. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT F. J. 
HAGENBARTH 


(Continued from page 27.) 
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quately reduced an untold saving would be 
made to both the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. Three ways have been suggested 
to bring this about, especially in the dis- 
tribution of meats and other perishable pro- 
ducts. 

1. Distribution direct by the packers. 

2. Distribution by growers through. new 
agencies to be set up. 

3. The institution of municipal markets 
dealing in perishables only. 

The last named is probably the only one 
which will bear the test of application in 
practice. If each municipality of, say five 
thousand souls or more, will undertake the 
establishment of municipal markets based 
on a reasonable percentage of profit ana 
the rendering of efficient service, this action 
would automatically retire three out of every 
four retailers from the business. The tem- 
porary upheaval would be serious, but the 
ultimate benefits would more than compen- 
sate. In fact, many of the retailers who 
are now hardly making a living, would, as 
clerks, or helpers in the new organizations, 
fare better than at present and without the 
worry and responsibility of management. As 
matters now stand, we have created a vici- 
ous circle. In order to make a living, the 
average small retailer must add his over- 
head and expenses and unduly increase 
prices. When these prices have peen in- 
creased new butchers and new grocers es- 
tablish shops, and when after a while, too 
many new men go into the business, prices 
must be again raised, with a like result. 
These continued increases must be borne 
by the consumer on one hand, or taken 
away from the producer in prices paid to 
him on the other hand, the net result, as 
President Harding has stated, being higher 
cost of living. 


Rural Credits Legislation 

One of the important measures before 
Congress today, and one upon which the 
President touched vigorously in a recent 
message, is the question of affording proper 
credits to agricultural and live-stock inter- 
ests based on the necessities of their var- 
= vocations. The President spoke as fol- 
ows: 

“This congress already has taken cog- 
hizance of the misfortune which precipitate 
deflation brought to American agriculture. 
Your measures of relief and the reduction 
of the federal reserve discount rate un- 
doubtedly saved the country from wide- 
Spread disaster. The very proof of help- 
fulness already given is the strongest argu- 
ment for the permanent establishment of 
widened credits, heretofore temporarily ex- 
— through the War Finance Corpora- 

on, 

“The farm loan bureau, which already 
has proven its usefulness through the fed- 
eral land banks, may well have its powers 
enlarged to provide ample farm production 
credits as well as enlarged land credits. 

“It is entirely practical to create a divi- 
Sion in the federal land banks to deal with 
Production credits, with the limitations of 
time so adjusted to the farm turnover as 
the federal reserve system provides for the 
turnover in the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile world. ° 
_ “Special provisions must be made for 
livestock production credits, and the limit 
of land loans may be safely enlarged. Vari- 
ous Measures are pending before you, and 
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the best judgment of congress ought to be 
expressed in a prompt enactment at the 
present session. 

“But American agriculture needs more 
than added credit facilities. The credits 
will help to solve the pressing problems 
growing out of war, inflated land values 
and the drastic deflation of three years ago, 
but permanent and deserved agricultural 
good fortune depends on better and cheaper 
transportation. Here is an outstanding 
problem demanding the most rigorous con- 
sideration of the congress and the country.” 

Following the President’s suggestion a 
multitude of bills have been introduced into 
Congress. Two of these have taken the 
lead: the Lenroot-Anderson bill, S. 4103 
and the Capper bill, S. 4063. Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew Mellon, on January 
2, 1923, in a letter addressed to Senator 
George P. McLean, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the Sen- 
ate, made a statement from which we sum- 
marize as follows: 

Mr. Mellon considers that some measure 
of relief must be had in order to restore 
the purchasing power of the ftarmer and 
to correct the present derangement of mar- 
kets and dislocation of prices. He recom- 
mends that the provisions of the War 
Finance Corporation should be extended un- 
til March 31, 1924, in order to take up the 
lapse of time before new credit machinery 
can be set up. He objects to governmental 
participation in rural credit banks to be 
established as part of the terms of tne Len- 
root-Anderson bill for the following three 
reasons: 

1—He does not believe that the govern- 
ment should be in the banking business by 
reason of the necessity for standardization 
and red tape. 

2—He objects to providing more money 
from the national treasury for banks, as it 
would mean more taxes or more borrow- 
ing. 

3—He does not believe that there should 
be any further issue of tax-exempt securi- 
ties provided for by law inasmuch as there 
is now pending legislation to provide against 
such securities constitutionally. 

He states that the Farm Loan Board says 
the Federal Reserve Board should admin- 
ister a rural credits law. The Federal Re- 
serve Board in turn says that the Farm 
Loan Board should administer such a law. 
National farm organizations ask for an en- 
tirely new agency to administer the law. 
Co-operative marketing associations say 
that we should depend upon the present 
Federal Reserve System. 

After a full analysis of both measures, 
Secretary Mellon recommends, first, that 
the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion should be extended; second, that we 
should enlarge the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System and provide for further ana 
longer agricultural discounts up to nine 
months; third, that we should encourage 
membership in the National Federal Reserve 
System by agricultural banks; fourth, that 
we should increase authorized loans of the 
Federal Land Banks up to $25,000 to one 
individual. 

These recommendations are all sound 
and constructive, but we believe that neither 
the Secretary of the Treasury, nor the Hon- 
orable Eugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of the 
War Finance Corporation, fully realize the 
amount of land investment that has now 
become necessary in carrying on the live- 
stock industry of the West. The days‘ of 
the old free range are gone and the busi- 
ness of live-stock production is on a new 
basis, one of the principal requisites of 





Sheep or Cattle Ranch 
For Rent 


Claimed to be the best stock range 
in northern California. Both winter 
and summer feed, where climate is 
right. Feed and water ideal. Loca- 
tion Hornbrook, California. It will ac- 
commodate over ten thousand sheep. 
Want to lease for a term of years to 
responsible parties. Address, 


E. D. ROBERTS, Owner 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 








SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Delmue Live Stock Commission 
Company 
SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 
New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 
Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
Over a million sheep handled in these 
Yards during 1920 and 1921 














FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Pertect Kar ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, S. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 
Without obligation to ma, please send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lit. 
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Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 























Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 


Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 
lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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which is that the producer must own or 
pay interest on land of an aggregate value 
in tne major instances, as great as his in- 
vestment in live-stock holdings. This means 
that a man with three thousand sheep must 
have $25,000 to $30,000 invested in land anc 
equipment, and a man with ten thousand 
sheep must have approximately $100,000 in 
such investment. The average will go dollar 
for dollar for value of animals owned. ° For 
this reason, the regulations of the Farm 
Loan Board should be changed so as to pro- 
vide for two classes of loans; first, tarm 
loans; secondly, farm and range land loans 
combined. On the farm loans there should 
be a limit of, say $45,000 and on farm and 
range lands combined, the limit should be 
governed by the circumstances and opera- 
tions of the applicant, whether tey be 
$25,000 or $250,000. 

The American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, through their officers, are opposed 
to either government partic:pation in rural 
credit banks or the assistance of tax-exempt 
securities. What we have asked for is the 
setting up of machinery which will provide 
proper credits based on the requirements of 
agriculture as to maturity and consistent 
with the time necessary for a turnover. 


The Capper Bill 


After much study and calling into counsel 
practical men, fully competent to formulate 
proper legislation, Senator Capper intro- 
duced what is known as bill S. 4063 in the 
Senate, which has the approval of both Sec- 
retary Mellon and Chairman Eugene Mey- 
er, Jr. This bill is divided into three parts. 
Title one provides for Federal incorporation 
of agricultural corporations. Title two con- 
tains necessay amendments to the Federar 
Reserve Act. and title three is an amend- 
ment to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Under title one, credit corporations are 
authorized with a capital of $250,000 to be 
under the supervision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency as are the national banks. The 
national banks are authorized to take stock 
in these corporations up to ten per cent of 
their capital and surplus. These credit cor- 
porations are authorized to make advances 
or discount paper, or accept drafts of three 
general types: 

1—Paper secured by warehouse receipts 
representing non-perishable agricultural 
commodities and having a maturity not 
exceeding nine months. 

2—Paver secured by chattel mortgages on 
livestock, which is being fattened for mar- 
ket, and having a maturity not exceeding 
nine months. 

3—Paper secured by chattel mortgages 
on breeding or dairy herds and having a 
maturity not exceeding three years. 

The amount of loans which such a cor- 
poration may make to any one customer is 
limited to twenty per cent of its capital 
and surplus, except when loans are secured 
by warehouse receipts, when the amount 
loaned may be fifty per cent. 

The Capper bill also provides for the in- 
corporation of Federal live stock rediscount 
corporations with a minimum capital of one 
million dollars and with authoriry to redis- 
count paper for corporations organized un- 
der the bill and to issue voOllateral trust 
notes or debentures, these banks likewise 
under the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
to have the privilege of rediscount with the 
Federal Reserve System. The law provides 
for Federal licensing of live-stock loan in- 
spectors under very strict provisions, as to 
bond and penalties, for faithful performance 
of services. 
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It has been suggested that $250,000 may 
be too large a unit for these rural credit 
banks in isolated communities, and thay 
$100,000 as a minimum limit would be more 
seviceable. Some fears have likewise been 
felt to the effect that for the early periog 
of organization, capital may not be forth. 
coming in sufficient quantity in live-stoc, 
communities for the initial setting up of 
these rural credit banks and that the pro. 
vision of the Lenroot-Anderson bill, where. 
by the government participates in the crea 
tion of such banks might be taken advap. 
tage of for a period of years to the extent 
of, say one-half the capital required; this 
government participation to be retired, auto- 
matically at from three to five years after 
the banks are in operation. 


Co-operative Marketing 

One of the great functions which can be 
performed through proper organization is 
co-operative marketing. As far as our indus. 
try is concerned, this would resolve itself 
into the marketing of our wool and our 
lambs. 

The wool question is comparatively easy 
of solution. It is a non-perishable product, 
subject to warehousing and should have for 
a number of years, a reasonably stable basis 
of value so that loans can be readily se- 
cured on warehouse receipts. Some progress 
has already been made in co-operative mar- 
keting through pooling agreements in vari- 
ous states. These activities should be great- 
ly enlarged and all of our wools should be 
marketed through such agencies. However, 
it cannot be done without proper organiza- 
tion. 


The proper handling of our lamb product 
is a different and difficult question. The 
main obstacle to be overcome is the tend 
ency on the part of growers and shippers to 
meet at the large central markets witn sucn 
a large volume of shipments as to cause 
congestion or gluts, which in turn result in 
temporary Oversupply, and sometimes last- 
ing and unjust lowering of values. We 
must devise some means to overcome this 
evil. Combined action between ourselves 
and our commission men will perhaps bring 
fifty per cent of results. By bringing the 
packers, railroads and stock yards into our 
counsel, our troubles could be reduced per 
haps seventy-five per cent. 
cannot be brought about, however, without 
proper organization and co-operation. After 
all, the commission men and _ stockyards 
people are simply acting as our agents, and 
it is up to us to tell them what we want done 
and to see that it is done, and to see that 
it is done in a proper way for our benefit 
and without prejudice to them. 


Many plans have been formulated, and 
some have been tried with a view to avoid- 
ing this market congestion, but nothing 
permanent or satisfactory will ever be de 
vised until we have set up machinery, 
through organization, by which we will 
know positively and definitely the number 
of lambs that are to go to market and 
when and where. The evil of the present 
system is that though there may be only 
about five thousand lambs in Kansas City 
and eight thousand in Omaha, with an active 
demand for twice as many on those re 
spective markets at rising prices, yet if we 
ship twenty-five or thirty thousand to the 
Chicago market, with a demand for only 
fifteen or twenty thousand on that mar 
ket, the price will go off twenty-five 10 
forty cents per ‘hundred in one day. This 
lower price will rule in the other markets 
notwithstanding the scarcity and strong de 
mand on these latter markets. This item 
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of congestion of supplies is one of the very 
costly irregularities of our system of mar- 
keting, and I bespeak your earnest consider- 
ation of the problem. 

Transportation and Freight Rates 

The eternal railroad question is still with 
us. Like ourselves, the railroads have had 
many difficulties to overcome and they are 
not yet out of the woods. Any criticism 
we may have to offer concerning the rail- 
road situation is accompanied by our sym- 
pathy for their condition and surroundings. 
We are in thorough accord with President 
Harding’s recommendations that the Labor 
Board should be made a part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that proper 
legislation should be had to prevent a repe- 
tition of the disastrous strikes which we 
have witnessed in the past. We believe in 
high wages for railroad employes and for 
every class of American labor as well. We 
not only ask this for ourselves but feel 
that the American standard of living and 
the American scale of wages should be 
maintained. While helding this belief, we 
do not feel that it should be at the ex- 
pense of proper service and lack of econ- 
omic efficiency. For this reason we are 
opposed to that provision of the Esch-Cum- 
mins law which in effect, provides a guar- 
anty of net earnings to the railroads. We 
believe that this provision leads inevitably 
to extravagance in railroad operation and 
that it has a tendency toward the constant 
injection of additional: water into ‘railroad 
stocks. We realize on the other hand that 
the power of the railroads to make their 
own rates is held in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Taken all in 
all the problem is a difficult one, but it 
is not so difficult as to enable us grace- 
fully to accept the burden of guarantee- 
ing a net profit to the railroads. 
The great genius of American business 
will eventually, and we believe, very soon, 
solve the problem without injecting into 
it the false and paternalistic principle -of 
guaranty of profits. This guaranty of’ prof- 
its operates a good deal like the “cost plus” 
system. There is too much invitation to 
waste and extravagance. If there were no 
principle involved, this is enough to con- 
demn it. We believe that the general pros- 
perity of the country will bring about pros- 
perity for the railroads. Also that a read- 
justment of freight rates away from the 
horizontal plan and toward a plan of placing 
lower rates on necessities and higher rates 
on non-essentials, will partially solve the 
problem. The consolidation plan which is 
now being considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ally weaker lines 
with stronger ones, will likewise be helpful. 
There is still in our mind, and as yet un- 
Solved, the question of how much water 
there may be in railroad stocks. In other 
words, are we being asked to pay interest 
and earnings on values which should not 
by economic right exist? 

Lack of cars for shipments during the 
past season has caused losses which are 
deplorable. The railroad service in many 
Mstances has not been of the best. The 
Tailroads have had a fairly good alibi in 
these cases by reason of the strike of last 
summer. Cost to the community at large 
by the strike was much greater than the 
question of wages involved between the 
Principal parties in the issue. 


Wool Woven Fabric Law 
For many years past we have had on 
the statute books, a Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. This law was passed with a view to 
Preventing deception in the sale of certain 
Classes of merchandise. Under the prin- 
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ciple thus conceded, we have urged for sev- 
eral years the passage of an act formerly 
known as the truth-in-fabric bill. There has 
been no objection to the principle involved, 
but serious opposition has developed, both 
in and out of Congress. It is all founded 
on the claim that the law will not be oper- 
ative and cannot be administered properly 
and will work undue hardship on the manu- 
facturers and merchants handling wool and 
woolen goods. As wool growers we feel 
that some method can be devised which will 
protect not only the consumer, but the 
producer of wool in the final sale of goods 
purporting to be made from virgin wool. 
The prospects are now good for the passage 
of such a law, which has been reported to 
the Senate for action. We are in earnest 
hopes that the law may promptly pass the 
Senate and the House during this session 
of Congress. If it does not, it will have 
to be reintroduced as a new measure at the 
next session. We, therefore, urge all mem- 
bers of the organization to write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators asking that this 
legislation be promptly passed. 


Wool and Lamb Outloox 

During the past year there have been 
constantly advancing wool markets, both at 
home and abroad. The prospects for fair 
prices the coming season are excellent. The 
chief pitfall to be avoided during the 
months between now and shearing time will 
be the tendency to contract in advance by 
growers who are hard up for ready funds to 
meet their expenses. Your secretary is 
keeping in close touch with market con- 
ditions both locally and in the large mar- 
kets, and will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion to those desiring it. He will also be 
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I am offering— 


1600 two-years-olds 
200 three-year-olds 
200 four-year-olds 


at lambing time, 1923. 
wools, well wintered. 


Good fine- 


For particulars, write or wire 


BART ARMSTRONG 
Care of Rainbow Hotel 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 














“Making 


Animal Tagging Easy” 


Ketchum 
Clincher 


The new Ear Tag for Cattle, Sheep and 
Hogs, three sizes. Simplest, best and cheap- 
est. Requires but one movement to pierce 
ear and elinch itself. Made of bright steel, 
light but durable. Stamped with name (and 
address on larger) and ‘numbered. Already 
indorsed by government, states, veterinarians, 
breeders and farmers that have used them. 
Write for description and prices. 


KETCHUM MFG, CO., Dept. 23, Luzerne, N. Y. 


SHEEP PELTS 
MACLEAN BROS., Los Angeles, Cal, 


947 and 949 EAST FIRST STREET 

















Wolf Trapper Tools 


By Using These 
Devices, 


traps can be anchored easily 





and securely in either soft, 
hard or frozen ground. TOOL 
compresses springs of traps 
when setting, makes hole in 
zround for the anchors, puts the 























each order. 
give your nearest express office. 








WOLF TRAPPERS T700L 


SETTING TRAPS & PLACING ANCHORS 
TM ANCNOR PULLING ATTACHMENT 


Dos.gned by. WR Lorenty 
herdon’, Mentone 


Send only express or postal money orders (no currency). 
Prices subject to change after the first lot made is sold. 


W.R. Lazenby, Iardin, Montana 


P. O. Box 451 


- anchors in the ground, also pulls 

the anchors out when removing 
U traps. Has iron-hbound renew- 
able wooden driving plug. Other 
parts made of caststeel temper- 
ed point for hard service. One 
tool should last for years. 
Weight 7% to 8 pounds. State 
which you prefer, light or heavy. 
Pulling attachment comes with 
tool. 


Price $6.50 


The anchors are about the small- 
est, lightest device possible, only 
two ounces. The links on anch- 
ors become part of the trap 
chain. The anchors are detach- 
able from the chain. Trapper 
ean carry enough anchors in his 
pockets to set out a trapline. 


Price, $3.00 per dozen 


One sample anchor sent by par- 
cel post for 36 cents in stamps. 
(Wrap stamps in oiled paper.) 


Tools and anchors shipped any- 
where in the United States to 
trappers by express. Clear, 
printed instructions sent with 
Write address plainly and 
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SAVE THE LAMBS 


By docking your lambs with the Ellen- 
wood docking iron you will have no 
loss of life and no loss of weight from 
bleeding. More than 1 per cent of all 
lambs docked by the knife bleed to 
death and the loss of blood in those 
that live causes a shrink in weight 
that they never recover. Lambs can 
be docked just as rapidly as with the 
knife and their rapid growth is not 
retarded by docking. 


Irons, perset ofthree .... . $5.00 
Our Special Stove for heating irons 6.00 
F. O. B. Red Bluff 











Ellenwood & Co. 


RED BLUFF CALIFORNIA 














This Space Reserved For 


Sterling H. Nelson 
Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Members Ogden Grain Exchange 
926 Kearns Bldg. Phone Was. 4464 
“0 
CARLOAD SHIPPERS OF 


Grain and Hay 


Millfeeds, Cottonseed Cake, 
Corn, Etc. 


RS 


Cars Always Loading or in Transit 
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glad to assist growers to a proper line of 
credit where it is needed for purposes of 
holding wool until sales can be effected. 
It must be remembered that the man who 
sells too cheaply in a measure makes a low 
market for the other fellow that must sell 
later. For this reason we are all interested 
in assisting every grower to secure the real 
value of his clip and no reasonable effort 
on the part of the association will be 
omitted to bring about this result. 

Throughout the country there has been 
much misunderstanding of the tariff rate 
that was finally written into the McCumber- 
Fordney law. The rate written was thirty- 
one cents on the clean content. The aver- 
age shrinkage of American wools has been 
estimated at fifty-nine per cent. This means 
an average tariff of 12.7 cents per grease 
pound of wool produced. However, certain 
trade discriminations and customs must be 
taken into account. This rate, wntle appar- 
ently 12.7 cents per pound really means 
about eleven cents effective tariff on the 
grease pound. Foreign wools seeking entry 
into this market from Australia, New Zeal- 
and and other parts, are as a rule skirtea, 
and of much lighter shrinkage, grade for 
grade, and cost less for freight, insurance, 
selling commission and other fees. There 
is less loss in scouring and spinning. When 
all things are taken into consideration, the 
domestic wools, which are sold in their 
entirety with bellies, locks. and skirts in- 
cluded, are discriminated against to the ex- 
tent of from one to two cents per pound 
according to the grade. So that after ali, 
we have practically received a protective 
tariff equal to the old tariff which we had 
been supposed to get for many years past. 
Under the present law we are not only 
supposed to get it, but we are really get- 
ting it. ; 

There is no great surplus of wool the 
world over. The consumption in the United 
States is greater by far than at any peace 
period in our history and bids fair to con- 
tinue. Retailers are not overstocked ana 
the consuming power of the nation is graa- 
ually increasing. There appears no clouc 
on the horizon which can affect good prices 
for the present year’s clip. Therefore, our 
advice to all growers is to hold until their 
wool is shorn and they are ready to con- 
sign to their pools or commission mer- 
chants. 

The census when analyzed shows a short- 
age of about fifty per cent of sheep at the 
present in proportion to population when 
compared with 1910. This is the strongest 
Statistical position that the industry has 
ever occupied. Coupled with it is the knowl- 
edge that many of the ewe flocks in the 
land today are aged and must soon go to 
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the shambles. In order to restock, ewe 
lambs must be held over. This means that 
there will be no great surplus of lambs 
shipped to market for slaughtering pur. 
poses. Thus, with a fairly steady consum. 
ing demand, prices for the coming year 
should be on a level with prices for the year 
past. 

In the long run, it would not be of benefit 
to the producer to have a runaway market 
for his wool or lambs. Such a thing would 
be a calamity, for it would inevitably re. 
sult in reaction calling for lower prices, 
Let us not be deceived by temporary as. 
pects. We must take the long view. We 
must remember that consumption of our 
product will be the gauge of our prosperity, 
Prices too high mean consumption too low, 
The time will come in a few years when 
our flocks will again be rebuilt and mar. 
kets must be found for enlarged output. 
Pending this increase of production we 
must devote our energies to building up 
consumption. We cannot build up con. 
sumption by having prices prohibitive. 

Conclusion 

The government has done, or will soon 
finish doing, all it can.do to heip us. It has 
and will furnish us with the tools and with 
the facilities for profitable work, but it can- 
not make us efficient and economical. We 
must do that ourselves. In the days when 
the sun is shining, we are apt to forget that 
it will soon rain. Let us not be misled by 
false prosperity. In time of peace let us 
prepare for war. Credit is a fine thing, but 
inflation is bad, and credit can be too easy. 
And we are apt to forget in the days of 
credit that the day of payment is drawing 
near. Interest works while we sleep. Le 
us, in recognition of the splendid things 
which have been and are being done for 
us, show proper gratitude by remembering 
the principle which President McKinley an- 
nounced in his Buffalo speech, that we 
must not expect always to receive, but we 
must also be prepared to give. 





SOUTHERN MONTANA 


January weather was very good 


here with little snow and lots of wind. | 


‘No feeding of range bands has been 
done. Alfalfa is costing around $# 
or $8 a ton; corn, $1.85 per hundred; 
oats, $1.50. Herders get from $50 te 
$60 a month. Oakley Parker. 


Roscoe, Mont. 





market. 


Hay land well distributed over ranch. 
ings have private electric light plant. 


to Cascade, twenty miles distant. 
For further information, write 


6521 Hollywood Blivd., 





Montana Sheep Ranch For Sale 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Disposing of Ranch at 
CASCADE, 


Owing to.a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 
Facts About It. 

Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together, with a large amount of leased land. 
Exceptionally well watered by springs and large creeks running through the ranch. 
The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds ot farming implements. 
Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. 
Excellent hunting and fishing. 


BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


MONTANA 


Fully 
Home ranch build- 
Good road 


Hollywood, California 
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PROS AND CONS ON THE OREGON 
BOUNTY SYSTEM 


The question of the bounty on pred- 
atory animals has been a leading topic 
of interest among Oregon sheepmen 
during the past month. The cost to 
the state has been announced by Sam 
A. Kozer, secretary of state, as ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in the period 
May 22, 1909, to September 30, 1922. 
This expenditure has been equally 
divided between the state on one hand 
and the various counties on the other. 
Elimination of the bounty would mean 
a saving of around $100,000 a year 
and probably more in the future as 
the amounts paid have increased quite 
regularly each year since 1909. The 
increase has been as follows: $39,540.75 
was expended for the period May 22, 
1909, to April 30, 1911. For the period 
January 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922, 
it was $97,348.31, according to an- 
Mr. 


Naturally the counties which are re- 


nouncement of Kozer. 

quired to make the largest expendi- 
tures are the large range counties of 
Oregon. 
some of the totals paid out by these 
counties since 1909 brings out clearly 
the heavy expense involved in this 


southeastern A glance at 


method of control or relief measures. 
Harney County paid out $94,647.83; 
Malheur, $58,598.34; Lake, $43,873.15; 
Crook, $26,563.68; Grant, $17,334.15; 
Baker, $15,833.39. The little county of 
Wheeler with only 350 farmers and a 
valuation of approximately six million 
dollars, has paid out a little more than 
$1,000 a year during this period with 
the amount increasing recently. 

In order to get a line on sentiment 


of county officials who have the 
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bounty law in charge, the Secretary 
of State recently sent out letters ask- 
ing for the opinion of these men on 
The 


decided difference of opinion. 


results showed a 
Of the 
replies received from county judges, 
county and county 
clerks, twenty-eight favored the re- 
peal of the bounty system, and twenty- 
for its 
were either non-committal or advan- 


the question. 


commissioners, 


three were retention. Five 
ced ideas of improvement of the sit- 
uation by such means as making the 
bounty optional with the counties, re- 
ducing it one-halfandother plansof like 
nature. One interesting fact brought 
out is that the counties meeting only 
slight expenditures indicated satisfac- 
tion with the present system. Benton 
County, for instance, having paid out 
only $481.46 in the period indicated, 
was in favor of bounty continuation. 
Clatsop County also expressed for the 
bounty. Judge Martin White of 
Columbia County, situated near the 
foot hills of the Coast range, said that 
had 
proven very profitable, as doubtless it 
has under 


the bounty law in his opinion 
conditions existing in 
Columbia County where predatory ani- 
mals are not such a serious problem. 
When they do appear in such counties 
as this the bounty is an incentive for 
hunting them. The officials of the 
- big stock counties were more gener- 
ally opposed to the bounty, although 
there were sharply defined exceptions 
such as Wasco County, where County 
Judge Adkisson and the county clerk 
report that a repeal of the bounty 
would be unpopular. County Commis- 
sioner Ernest Johnson, himself a sheep- 
man, reports likewise for . Wallowa 
County, and Morrow County, another 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects ; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 ‘is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 1651. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 
No. 351. 
No. 352. 
No. 3565. 
No.1051. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
Blackleg Prevention. 

Blackleg Filtrate. 

Blackleg Aggressin. 

Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 





Give your Home Market a trial. 





Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 








We Offer a Superior 
Service in Coarse 
Grains 


Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Hay 


THOS. FARR GRAIN CO. 
2270 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 


Phone 290 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO’S, 


Standard 4-Lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 
Wortendyke's. Paper Twine 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bldg. 
Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 

















HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 





“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices’ 





Salt Lake City.7tah 








Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 








Catalog and Publication Printers 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 





SPECIALTIES 


COLOR PRINTING 


CATALOGUES best workmanship. 

PUBLICATIONS ‘ ° 

caaiaih inten Quick Delivery 

weude ehene Because of automatic machinery and 


PRICE LISTS . day and night service. 





TYPE SETTING Right Price 

MAILING Because of superior facilities and effi- 
DESIGNING cient management. 

ART WORK Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 





what we can do for you? 


C4 - 
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big wool district, is generally in favor 
of the bounty, according to County 
Judge Campbell. 
Harney taxpayers, however, express 
much disapproval of the heavy. cost 
involved, according to R. T. Hughes, 
county judge. Charles Dillman, county 
clerk, likewise indicates that most of 
the taxpayers are opposed. In this 
county it is reported that the sheep. 
men are the only group in favor of 
retaining the bounty system. 


Sentiment in Malheur County is also 
decidedly against paying bounty. 


‘There is little doubt that this county 


pays on many animals killed in Ne- 
vada and Idaho, and the growing bur- 
den is becoming increasingly unpop- 
ular, according to E. H. Test, county 
judge. This sentiment seems to be 
prevailing generally in Malheur Coun- 
ty and doubtless there is more opposi- 
tion to the bounty system in this 
county than in any other in the state. 
Lake County also pays on outside ani- 
mals, but there sentiment is divided. 
Several stockmen in the north end of 


the county are in favor of the salaried 


hunter plan but in the south end not 


enough of this work has been done to § 


prove itself among the stockmen. 
County officials of Crook County re- 

port the law is a flat failure in eli 

minating or even in controlling preda- 


tory animals. N. G. Wallace, county § 
judge, says that the stockmen - must § 
be protected, but that a more satis J 
factory method than the bounty plan § 
must be worked out in this county. J 


The neighboring county of Deschutes 
is also anti-bounty. R. W. Sawyer, 


county judge, plainly states that he J 


believes the bounty money thrown 
away and is supported in his state 
ments by county sentiment. 


In Grant County the county clerk § 


reports sentiment divided. W. 5 
Caverhill, county commissioner, wh! 
lives in the north end of the county 
believes the bounty should remain. 
Baker County officials are flatly op 
posed to it although at a live-stock 
meeting about eighteen months ago 
a resolution for the increasing of the 
force of the Biological Survey wé 
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yoted down, largely through the in- 
fluence of Baker County stockmen. 

Klamath County stockmen seem to 
favor retention of the bounty, accord- 
ing to C. R. Delap, county clerk. Gil- 
loam also seems to favor it, according 
to reports. Umatilla County is more 
firmly back of the Biological Survey 
salaried hunter system than any other 
county in the state. This is largely 
because of the very excellent work 
done by hunters located there. Union 
County is opposed to the bounty. 
Judge U. G. Couch, says professional 
hunters think the law a necessity but 
those who pay the bills think it a 
waste of money. 

Floyd Moore, county clerk in Polk 
County, urges cutting the amount by 
fifty per cent and Jefferson County 
officials believe the bounty payment 
should be made optional with the 
county. 


As it is apparent that there is go- 
ing to be quite an assault on the 
bounty law, since those who are op- 
posed to it are strong in their opposi- 
tion, it appears that a good many 
stockmen will have opportunity to reg- 
ister their opinion before the coming 
session of the legislature has passed 
into history. The Umatilla County men 
are very strongly back of the idea 
of extending the work of the salaried 
hunters by substantial state co-opera- 
tion. This looks like a good word for 
the Biological Survey, since the 
Umatilla County stockmen have given 
this plan a more thorough trial than 
it has received in some counties where 
enthusiasm for it may be less. 

Arguments against the Biological 
Survey are usually based on a compila- 
tion of expense per animal killed, 
which sometimes appears large but 
the point in this connection which 
pleases sheepmen everywhere is that 
the hunters may be located for months 
at a time in districts where large kills 
are subordinated to the plan of pro- 
tecting districts where the most seri- 
ous losses are being suffered. It is 
More important to kill twenty-five 
Coyotes adjacent to the sheep range 
than to kill one hundred off on the 
sagebrush plains of the interior coun- 
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RANCH FOR LEASE 


For term of years, 3,000-acre ranch, 150 acres of it in alfalfa, balance grazing 
land. Plenty. water, both spring and fall, for stock. On main trail leading to 
desert located in Tooele County, about forty miles west of Salt Lake City. Address 
“Rancher, Box No. 1769, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 














John E. Maurer Fred L. Washburn J. W. (Tex) Condon 


Maurer, Washburn & Condon 


LIVE STOGK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We are ready to give real selling service to the sheepmen of the West at the 
New Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, located in the most rapidly developing sec- 
tion of the United States. 


The members of our firm are all familiar with Pacific Coast marketing conditions, 
and the requirements of our buyers; write or wire us for market information. 
Our market letter will be sent on request. 


We solicit your shipments 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, UNION STOCK YARDS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 








































Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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try, according to many sheepmen. Op- 

ponents of the bounty system clair 

that professional bounty hunters pur- 

posely leave the breeding females in 

order that the trapping business may 

continue good. F. L. Ballard. 
La Grande, Ore. 





PACIFIC CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS DISTRIBUTE 
FUNDS IN IDAHO 





The Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers recently distributed $80,000 
to its members residing in Idaho, east- 
ern Oregon, and Washington. A num- 
ber of members reside in the Boise 
Valley. 
Idaho farm-flock wools through the 


Gross prices received for 


association range about as follows: 
Bright quarter-blood, 47 cents; bright 
three-eighths, 45 cents; fine, 44 to 46% 
Stained, clothing, 


seedy and burry wools sold for from 


cents. defective, 
3 to 7 cents per pound less. The wools 
are graded, some being scoured, at the 
Portland, 
They are then marketed in 
an orderly throughout the 


association’s warehouse in 
Oregon. 
manner 
season to woolen and worsted mills. 
As a result growers received from 3 
to 10 cents per pound more for wools 
marketed in this manner, than the 
price obtainable locally at shearing 
time. 

The association consists of 2,200 
members residing in Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington and California. It is 
strictly co-operative, and is organized 
on the California contract plan. Mem- 
their 
own directors. The temporary director 
from Idaho is H. G. Peckham, of 
Wilder, president of the Idaho State 
Farm Bureau. Mr. Peckham marketed 


bers residing in districts elect 


his wool through the association and 
has been an interested worker at the 
Dur- 
ing the year the association advanced 


directors’ meeting in Portland. 


loans on wool to its members, based 
on 60 per cent of the value of the 
clip, at @% per cent interest. The 
association sold wool for the highest 
price brought west of Ohio in 1922, 
when a car of its choice fine staple, 
half-blood, and three-eighths brought 
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ROMNEY 
SHEEP 


Flock Masters! 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flack? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEYS! 








Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEY'S! 





New Zealand can supply 
your needs in this direc- 
tion. Our Romneys hold 


the World’s Champion- 
ship. 





Send for literature 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Inc.) 
The Secretary 


P. O. Box 40 Feilding, N. Z. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


: a 


Mitta 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California. 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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51 cents, 52 cents, and 52% cents per 
pound respectively. It sold 
several cars of light shrinking Wil- 
lamette Valley half-blood and _ fine 
staple at from 48 to 49% cents. Heavy 
shrinking range wools brought eastern 
Oregon members from 40 to 41% cents 
net, depending 
quality. 
NO CONTRACTING OF ARIZONA 
WOOL LIKELY 

Arizona has had thus tar. one of the 
years. In 
some sections the temperatures have 
been near the summer averages. 


grease 


upon condition and 





mildest winters in many 
Gen- 
erally speaking, sheep have wintered 
well throughout the state. While not 
over-abundant there has been enough 
feed on the ranges to suffice until the 
present time. In some sections stock 
water has been scarce but not entire- 
ly lacking. 

Shearing is being done in a few in- 
Phoenix. Not 
clips, however, will be removed until 


stances near many 
in March following the lambing sea- 
son. 

The opinion seems to prevail among 
ock owners that high prices will be 
received for the 1923 woot clip. It is 
pointed out by close observers that 
the wool market has been strong for 
more than a year without any serious 
price fluctuations, and that there is 
nothing in sight now, or for months to 
In 
view of these conditions it isn’t likely 
that there will be any contracting of 


come, to indicate a drop in values. 


wool on the sheep’s back in advance 
of shearing. 3ert Haskett. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


APPRECIATION 

It has never been the custom of the 
Wool Grower to publish commenda- 
tory letters, but on account of the 
good suggestion contained, we print 
herewith such a letter: 

“Dear Sirs: 

I received the January issue of The 
Grower and was so pleased with it 
that I am enclosing you two new 
subscriptions. 

Wishing The and 
sheepmen a prosperous 1923, I ain 

Very truly, Bart Armstrong.” 
Falls, Mont.” 





Grower all 


Great 








FOR SALE! 


One of the best mutton-lamb proper- 
ties in northeastern California. 16,000 
ewes. Controlled range, summer and 
winter. Forest Reserve permit. 11,000 
acres of grazing and farming land. 


For further particulars, address 
Box C, care of National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








HAMPSHIRES 


Did you know that a spring 
ram lamb bred and grown at 
Thousand Springs Farm 
won, at the International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association Special as 
Champion Hampshire Ram 
of any age bred and owned 
by the exhibitor ?. 

We expect more of his qual- 
ity this spring—and some of 
them will be for sale. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho Minnie W. Miller, Owner 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents. 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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| Three Notable Rambouillet Ram Lambs 


AT THE 1922 INTERNATIONAL 
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Blood Will Tell 


THEY WERE 
FIRST IN PENS 
OF THREE 
RAM LAMBS 


The lamb on the right was first in class of seventeen, 
also Reserve Champion. 





THEY TOOK FIRST, 

THIRD AND : 
==| FOURTH PLACES IN ff, * 
fem CLASSOFSEVENTEEN fF ™ 
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The Result of Fifty Years Effort of One Family for the Improvement of Rambouillets. 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Gorriedales  Rambouillets 





Berkshire Swine 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 








We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 








The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 


during the past ten years prove the as of our 
flock. 


At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding ctasses. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range 
sheep. Our flock is bred from the best New 
Zealand and Australian blood, to produce wool 
of the half-blood grade in combination with 
mutton conformation. 


Single Rams or Ewes, or Carlots of Either 
Breed—Prices on Application 














The A 











“Majestic’s Best’—Champion Ram, International, 1922 
Son of Old Majestic. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


My 1923 offerings: 
400 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 














Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








Our flock origin- 
ated from the best 
pedigreed flock in 
America. 





wt 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 











Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 














At 1922 


am Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 


THERE WAS A REASON 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 











W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


} 











W. C. COFFEY. 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 


Ohio 








Delaine-Merinos 
B & C TYPES 

100 big, growthy, well-built ram lambs 
for 1923 trade. Extra well covered with 
fine DELAINE fleeces, the kind that tops 
the market. These lambs are as good as 
grow in Ohio. Come and see for yourself. 
Photos free. 


Frank H. Russell, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 














YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 
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QUEALY | 
R r 
ambouillet Rams }: 
» Gi 
Pul 
| THE 
i QUEALY 
| TYPE | 
| Re 
| 
im 
| We are offering for the 1922 trade, at closest prices— . 
| te 
500 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, bred in our flock at be 
Cokeville, Wyo. Spe 
i 1100 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, from the Jackson fs 
(Dayton, Wash.) flock. Byars 
160 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, selected from the old £7, ® 
i and famous Magallon flock (Walla Walla, Wash.) Bat 
i The quality and price of these Rams will make them a feature of the 1922 ram 
i business. 800 are already registered and the remainder are eligible. . 
‘ 
The Quealy Sheep and wd Live Stock ONY f a 
KEMMERER, WYOMING * 
' . : ee ee, Pa ee as _ : : 

















